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Government, Labor 
Leaders and Railways 


The present condition of business, and what Con- 
gress did and failed to do during its recent session, 
illuminate most vividly the great problems with which 
the American people, knowingly or unknowingly, are 
confronted. 

Railroad freight loadings are the best—in fact, the 
only—single measure of the country’s total production 
and commerce—i.e., of the total business done in it 
during any given period. In the six weeks ending 
with June 10, 1933, railroad freight loadings aver- 
aged 537,554 cars weekly—or 48 per cent less than 
in 1929. Since then population has increased about 
6 per cent. In the six weeks ending June 11, 1938, 
railroad loadings averaged 540,390 cars weekly—or 
again 48 per cent less than in 1929. Therefore, in 
proportion to population, business was worse than in 


1933. 


In May and June, 1933, it was assumed by admin- 


istration leaders in Washington that the condition of 
business was so desperate that unprecedented ‘“emer- 
gency” legislation must be adopted. Therefore, Con- 
gress passed (1) farm legislation (A. A. A.) to sub- 
sidize curtailment of production; (2) labor legisla- 
tion to reduce working hours in industry and increase 
wages per hour, and (3) legislation appropriating bil- 
lions for public works and relief because of extensive 
unemployment. 


Two “Emergencies”—and the Same Remedies 


Whether this legislation caused or prevented “recov- 
ery” is shown by the figures already given regarding 
railroad loadings. Meantime, the national debt had 
increased 20 billion dollars. If a great “emergency” 
existed in May and June, 1933, a still greater “emer- 
gency” must have existed in May and June, 1938. 
What legislation, then, did Congress pass in May and 
June, 1938, to deal with the new “emergency”? The 
principal kinds were legislation to (1) subsidize cur- 
tailment of farm production; (2) reduce working hours 
and increase hourly wages in industry, and (3) cause 





expenditure of billions for public works and relief on 
account of unemployment. 
indicate that the passage of these kinds of legislation 
in 1933 and subsequently has done much more harm 
than good. The administration and Congress have 
recognized these facts—by recommending and passing 
the same kinds of legislation as five years ago! Such 
pigheaded ability to learn nothing from experience 
amounts to genius. 

A flood of propaganda is now being disseminated 
from Washington especially to show that the huge ex- 
penditures for “pump-priming” that will soon begin 
again will stimulate business and start recovery. This 
propaganda is extremely dangerous. As the Railway 
Age showed in an editorial last week, railroad loadings 
indicate that a change in the trend of general business 
from downward to upward began early in May; and 
loadings for the week ended June 11 support this 
view. Freight loadings have acted since April much 
as they did in September, 1932, when they afforded 
the first evidence that the bottom of the “Hoover” 
depression had been passed. Like the improvement 
that occurred then, the improvement occurring now 
cannot logically or honestly be attributed to an in- 
crease of government lending and spending. 
pose it continues, and the Washington propagandists 
of lending and spending attribute it to their program 
and get away with it. This will encourage the already 
widespread and dangerous belief among the people, 
and even among business men, that huge government 
spending is good for business and the people. 


The incontrovertible facts 


3ut sup- 


Government Spending and 
“Mass Purchasing Power” 


Every real student of economics knows that, except- 
ing temporarily, it does more harm than good. Colonel 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company shows the rea- 
son in his bulletin for June 15. It is, that increase 
of government borrowing from the banks curtails 
private borrowing from them. “Until the end of 
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1934,” says Colonel Ayres, “the borrowings from the 
banks by the government increased steadily while the 
use of bank credit by business decreased nearly con- 
stantly. . .. In large measure the government borrow- 
ing has been done to get public funds to be spent in 
the effort to prime the pump of private enterprise. The 
decrease in the use of bank credit by business shows 
that this priming process has proved to be only feebly 
effective. Now we are to try it again, and unfortu- 
nately there seems to be little basis for hoping that it 
will have better results than it did last time.” 

If real recovery had occurred, the national income 
would have been 40 billion dollars larger in 1938 than 
it will be. What is a “pump priming” government 
expenditure of approximately four billions as com- 
pared with a difference in annual national income of 
forty billions due principally to such fool “recovery” 
and “reform” policies as have been tried during the 
last five years and are still being tried ? 

The declared objective of these policies is “increase 
of mass purchasing power.” Everybody wants that 
objective attained. The trouble is that, for reasons 
everybody who has read a primer on economics should 
know, the policies in question necessarily defeat their 
declared purpose. They do this principally by pre- 
venting the full revival of investment in private busi- 
ness which is absolutely essential to putting all avail- 
able workers to work producing as large or larger vol- 
ume of both consumers’ and durable goods—especially 
the latter—as before the depression. Only in this way 
can productive employment and mass purchasing power 
be fully restored and increased; and, as long as gov- 
ernment policies continue inimical to the full revival 
of private investment, all government efforts substan- 
tially to increase mass purchasing power will be futile. 


“Co-operation” by—and with—the Railways 


The way the railroads have been treated by the ad- 
ministration and Congress strikingly illustrates why, 
after five years of New Dealing, the “Roosevelt re- 
cession” recently reached a bottom, allowing for in- 
crease of population, almost exactly as low as that 
reached by the “Hoover depression.” Throughout its 
existence the Roosevelt administration has professed to 
be “friendly” to the railways and to desire to help 
them. Some railway leaders took its assurances at 
face value, and urged co-operation with it. Adminis- 
tration policies caused advances in the prices paid by 
the railways for equipment, materials and fuel and 
in their taxes. The administration favored “co-opera- 
tion” with organized labor; and the railways certainly 
have co-operated with it. They agreed with labor 
leaders on an expensive pension plan. In 1934 and 
1935 they restored the 10 per cent deduction from basic 
pay made in 1932. In 1937 they granted advances 
making wages higher than ever before. 

Hard hit by a decline of traffic due to the “Roosevelt 
recession,” they petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for an advance of 15 per cent in freight 
rates, but were given only about one-third of it. This 
combination of advances in operating expenses and 
taxes, inadequate advances in rates and decline of 
traffic swiftly pushed the industry toward bankruptcy. 
Bills were introduced in Congress to abolish the re- 
duced rates required by the government on land grant 
lines and to authorize $300,000,000 in government 
loans on easy terms mainly to enable the railways to 
maintain employment. When the railways started a 
movement for a 15 per cent reduction in wages, they 
soon found how much “co-operation” they could get 
for the co-operation they had given. Organized labor 
“co-operated” by using its influence against these two 
bills, . {though their passage would have helped main- 
tain employment. The administration and Congress 
“co-operated” by letting these bills, and also the Pet- 
tengill bill, die. Organized labor “co-operated” fur- 
ther by asking Congress to pass a resolution providing 
for government operation in case of a strike. It wanted 
Congress to thus reassure employees who fear a strike 
might cause them to lose their jobs. 


Attempted Blackmailing of the Railways 


In the first quarter of 1932 the railways earned a net 
operating income of $66,000,000, or at an annual rate 
of 1.28 per cent; in 1933 of $34,000,000, or at an an- 
nual rate of 0.67 per cent; and in 1938 of $19,300,000, 
or at an annual rate of 0.39 per cent. In April, 1938, 
after the aU vance in rates was in effect, their net oper- 
ating income was almost $10,000,000 less than in April, 
1933, and 90 per cent less than in April, 1929. Black- 
mail is a strong word; but, with the railroads in such 
a condition, the action of the railway labor leaders and 
their political confederates in Washington in preventing, 
in an effort to stop the movement for a reduction of 
wages, even the paltry and utterly inadequate legislation 
proposed for the “relief” of the railways was simply at- 
tempted blackmail. 

The resulting situation is but one illustration that 
the Railway Age has been right in contending that if 
business is to be improved the managements of the 
various kinds of business must improve it without any 
help from government or labor leaders. If there ever 
was at any time an industry in a condition which en- 
titled it, in the public interest, to co-operation by gov- 
ernment and- organized labor, it was the railroad in- 
dustry in the early months of 1938. It had co-operated 
with both of them in every way it could until almost 
every part of it was heading for bankruptcy. And yet 
it received from both of them in every way the exact 
opposite of co-operation. 


Railway Management Against the Wall 


Railway managements, as a result, have no honorable 
alternative to proceeding unitedly and courageously - 
with their movement for a 15 per cent reduction of 
wages. Reports from Washington say the government 
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probably will intervene and cause a settlement for a 
reduction about half this large. The managements can 
determine only to a very limited extent the amount of 
traffic the railways have. Rates are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There is still, however, 
one important thing which, under existing law, railway 
management can do—it can fix wages. 

Probably collective bargaining on a national scale 
will occur. No doubt in this bargaining there will be 
much talk by labor leaders, as there was last year 
about future “co-operation,” and by government me- 
diators about what the government will do if railway 
managements do not compromise. It appears plain, how- 
ever, in view of what recently has occurred, that the 
policy of the labor leaders is to try to extract the last 
drop of blood from railway security owners. By 
getting since 1916 an advance of 170 per cent in the 
average hourly wage, while output per man-hour has 
increased only about 72 per cent, they have confiscated, 
for a greatly reduced number of employees, much more 
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than all the benefits of the increase in technical ef- 
ficiency in railroading that has occurred, leaving much 
less than none of these benefits for the security owners 
that have furnished the capital and the hundreds of 
thousands of employees that have lost their jobs. 
The failure to prevent advances in wages greatly 
exceeding the increases that have been made in tech- 
nical efficiency has been the one great failure of rail- 
way management. In consequence, management at 
last is fighting with its back against the wall. It ap- 
parently is making its last stand against general rail- 
road bankruptcy and government operation—its last 
stand for the security owners that employ manage- 
ment and the public that would be so ruinously affected 
by government ownership. If it lets government dic- 
tate an unfair wage settlement, as, in effect, it did last 
year, it will concede that we already virtually have, 
not private but government management, and that it 
can no longer effectively defend security-owners from 
confiscation or the public from government ownership. 





The railroads have as fine a body of employees, on the 
whole, as any of our industries enjoys, and I know that 
the leaders of the labor organizations are intelligent and 
able. The doubt which I have is whether they appreciate 
fully how radically transportation conditions have changed, 
and whether they have considered sufficiently the wisdom, 
from the standpoint of their own good, of long-established 
traditions, customs, practices, and policies, in view of 
these changed conditions. After all it is the future of 
the railroad industry which is of the most vital importance, 
not only to the country but to the employees. Their wel- 
fare demands that they be connected with an industry 
which is thriving and growing, end not with one which 
is static, if not decadent. 

It is quite clear, it seems to me, that if the railroad in- 
dustry is to thrive and grow in the future, it must go 
through a process of readjustment, painful though it may 
be for a time, and that it is in fact in such a process of 
readjustment now. The employees may well consider how 
best they can help that process in their own self-interest, 
and reconsider their traditions, customs, practices, and 
policies in that light. Certainly conditions are not now, 
and for some years have not been, working out to the 
advantage of the employees as a whole. If the industry is 
to be pulled out of the mud, the employees, along with 
the security-holders and the shippers and the government, 
must put their shoulders to the wheel. On the other 
hand, if all these interests continue to divide themselves 
into warring camps, they will most certainly bring ruin 
to the industry. 

Bankrupt railroads must and will be reorganized, all 
reasonable and practicable opportunities for rate increases 
should be utilized, and the railroad employees, it may be 
hoped, will be able to see their way clear to give their 
measure of help. I have also believed that for certain 
purposes the government may well lend its credit to the 
railroads. But neither separately nor in sum total are 
these things enough. There is more to be done, and the 
government must do it, for no other agency can. 

We have suffered from a deficiency in transportation 
leadership, or statesmanship. Nor can we look for leader- 
ship to any group with a special interest; whether they 
be executives, employees, shippers, investors, or finan- 





A Friendly Warning to Employees 


From an Address by Commissioner Eastman Before Harvard Business School Alumn, June 17. 


ciers. The general public interest is, or should be, para- 
mount, and only the government can represent and pro- 
tect that interest. There is sore need for a well-equipped 
agency of the government which will not be submerged by 
quasi-judicial procedure and which can keep closely in 
touch with conditions, locate those which are dangerous 
or unsound, foresee tendencies and their probable results, 
advise Congress and the President, promote changes for 
the better, and guide development along sound lines. 

Wonderful things have been done in this country in 
the way of transportation development, and all honor is 
due the creative genius which has brought these wonders 
to pass. Present conditions testify, however, that with 
respect to good order, integration, and financial stability 
the results have not been altogether satisfactory. I am 
suggesting that the warring factions must be brought into 
line under the general direction of one responsible leader- 
ship, and that it is the duty of the government to ac- 
complish this result. 

There is a school of thought which concludes that the 
solution of railroad problems is to be found in putting the 
capitalizations of the companies “through the wringer.” 
This means, to make a long story short, that the railroads 
are finding it difficult, and in many cases impossible, to 
pay their debts, and that the thing to do in such circum- 
stances is to get rid of the debts, or a large part of them, 
as soon as possible through the process of bankruptcy and 
reorganization. To my mind this is confusing the symptom 
with the disease, and the chief fault of the proposal is 
that it makes no provision for treating the disease. 

It seems to be assumed, also, at least by many who offer 
this prescription, that the debt constitutes an unjust burden 
from which the country ought in fairness to be relieved. 
The fact is that debt is a normal incident of any business, 
as well as of the government of the United States. For 
many reasons which I cannot now take time to discuss, 
it is true that the railroads, or many of them, have debt 
of proportions too large for safety in conditions of great 
financial stress such as they are now experiencing. On 
the other hand, if they were able to earn anything like 
the return which the Constitution gives them a right to 
earn, if they can, they would have no difficulty with the 
debt. 














Finding the Answer to the Rail 
Joint Problem* 


Extensive instrument and service tests being conducted by the 
A. R. E. A. promise to disclose fundamental information 


By Dr. A. N. Talbot 


Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois 


Stresses in Railroad Track, in co-operation with 

the Association of American Railroads and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, has progressed 
substantially during the year, the major projects under- 
taken including the rail joint and track tests on the 
Pennsylvania, the observational tests of continuous 
welded rail in track, and the service tests of rail joints. 
Since the field tests were completed, the reduction of 
the data obtained has been pushed rather vigorously. 
However, the extremely large volume of data obtained 
and the time required to reduce and analyze data of this 
kind, have not permitted the study of the data and its 
interpretation to progress sufficiently to permit a detailed 
discussion of findings at this time. It may be of inter- 
est, however, for me to describe the tests and the test 
methods used, and to give some indication of the mean- 
ing of the results. 


ys field test work of the Special Committee on 


Track Tests on the Pennsylvania 


The co-operation of the Pennsylvania in the use of 
track and magnetic strain gages and other test equip- 
ment permitted extensive rail joint and other track tests 
to be made at speeds up to 90 m. p. h. under a variety 
of conditions. The equipment employed in these tests 
consisted of the magnetic strain gages for the measure- 
ment of stresses, two new types of magnetic gages for 
the measurement of movements between the parts of 
rail joints (the movements being larger than the usual 
rail and bar strains), and solenoid depression gages 
suitable for measuring rail depression under both low 
and high speeds. 

The track tests were carried on at Elkton, Md., where 
the track was laid with 131-ib. rail. Tests were made 
with joint bars of different kinds, classes and condi- 
tions, representing variations in section from near-sym- 





metrical bars to angle bars, and including bars with 
controlled-bearing surfaces and head-free bearing. Cer- 
tain bars were tested in long and short lengths. Most 
of the bars were used as found, but others were ground 
to obtain as good a fit as possible and were tested to 
ascertain the effect of excellence of fit. The latter bars 
were then ground to simulate wear conditions and again 
tested. Some bars worn in service were tested with 
their original rail ends. 

In an effort to make the data fairly 
three joints of the same kind and in the same physical 
condition were generally included in a test. The instru- 
mental observations were planned to secure correspond- 
ing measurements on both rail and joint bars at the 
same time, but the limitations in oscillographs and other 
equipment did not permit making records of all of the 
desired observations on the same locomotive run. Ob- 
servations recorded by the oscillographs included stresses 
in the rail at certain nearby points; stresses in different 
parts of the joint bar; vertical movement between the 
rail head and the top of the bar at four points along 
the length of the bar ; longitudinal movement between the 


representative, 


‘rail head and the bar at two points; and vertical-move- 


ment depression of the rail between and at joints. 

Photograph No. 1 shows the electric locomotive (Class 
P5A) used in many of the test runs. The absence of 
counterweights eliminates one factor from consideration 
in the results. Note the long spacing of the drivers— 
ten feet from axle to axle. 

Photograph No. 2 is a general view of the test track 
and the service building. The building in the foreground 
housed the recording equipment. Inside, there was a 
dispatcher’s telephone, a short-distance telephone to the 


* Abstract of the remarks of Dr. Talbot in presenting the report of 


the Special Committee on Stresses in Railroad Track (of which commit 
tee he is chairman) to the convention of the 
ing Association in March. 


American Railway Engineer 


Photograph No. 1 — This Class 

P5A Electric Locomotive Was 

Used in Making Most of the Rail 

and Joint Tests on the Pennsyl- 
vania 
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Photograph No. 2—A Section of 

the Test Track and Test Service 

‘Building on the Pennsylvania, at 
Elkton, Md. 


adjusters of the instruments along the track, 100 to 300 
ft. away, and space for the recorders and workers. A 
photographic dark room was provided in one corner. 
Photograph No. 3 shows the recording and auxiliary 
equipment in the building—switches, indicators, adjust- 
ers, oscillographs and connections. This apparatus is 
quite complicated, but the installation proved very satis- 
factory. 

Twelve strain gages were used simultaneously in the 
tests and the strains and movements were recorded on 
two six-element oscillographs. The cameras of the two 
oscillographs were driven from the same shaft in order 
to make the time scales on their films the same. 

Photograph No. 4 shows four magnetic vertical-move- 
ment gages and one magnetic-stress gage on a rail joint. 
The stress gage (placed near the bottom of the bar at 
the middle) permits the exact position of the wheel to 
be located on the records with relation to the four ver- 
tical-movement gages. The vertical-movement gages 
were specially made to measure the movement between 
the bar and rail. That is, they were made to measure 
somewhat larger movements than can be measured with 
the stress gages, as is true also of the corresponding 
longitudinal-movement gages which measure the longi- 
tudinal movement between bar and rail. 

A typical record taken on one of the rail joints, when 
the locomotive was passing at 90 m. p. h., is shown in 
Fig. 1. The sharply peaked record at the extreme 
bottom is a 60-cycle timing wave, the elapsed time be- 
tween one peak and the next being %o second. The 
six other lines are the records from the six gages con- 
nected to one of the oscillographs. From the bottom 
upward, not including the timing wave, the first four 
records in order show, (1) vertical movement between 
the outer bar and the rail at the leaving end of the bar, 
(2) vertical movement between the leaving rail end and 
the middle of the joint bar, (c\ vertical movement be- 
tween the receiving rail end and he middle of the joint 
bar, and (4) vertical movement etween the bar and the 
rail at the receiving end of the bar. The fifth line on 
the record indicates the stress at the bottom of the same 
joint bar as that to which the vertical-movement gages 
are attached, and serves to indicate accurately the posi- 
tion of the locomotive wheels with respect to the vertical 
movement. The sixth record shows the stress at the 
bottom of a bar on an adjacent joint. The signs placed 
above the individual records are to indicate the direction 
of the strain or movement measured when the deflection 
is upward. The plus sign indicates tensile stress or 
opening movement, and the minus sign the reverse. The 
deflections on the record are arranged to give the peaks 
‘in the same direction, regardless of the direction of the 
actual movement or stress. This was done to conserve 
space on the record and to prevent the records from 
obscuring each other. The maximum stresses under 
the drivers on this record are approximately 10,000 Ib. 
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per sq. in. (bending stress), and the maximum vertical 
movement is about 0.006 in. 


Rail Stress and Depression Records 


For observing the stresses in the rail and the de- 
pression of rail at various speeds, both magnetic strain 
gages and solenoid depression gages were used in con- 
nection with the oscillograph recording apparatus. The 
solenoid depression gages are a new type developed for 
such tests. The gage consists of a coil attached to a 
fixed reference independent of the rail, and a core at- 
tached to the rail, which moves within the coil. The 
change in current in the coil varies with the amount of 
movement of the core within the coil. This movement 
is recorded on the film of the oscillograph with only a 
four-to-one magnification, thus permitting the measure- 
ment of larger movements than is possible with other 
gages. Both the magnetic strain gages and the solenoid 
depression gages gave extremely accurate records, even 
at 90 m. p. h. 

Using this equipment, many measurements and rec- 
ords were made of rail stresses and track depressions, 
both at joints and between joints. A typical record taken 





Photograph No. 3—Some of the Recording and Auxiliary Apparatus 
in the Test Service Building 


at several points between joints, under the operation of 
the electric locomotive at 90 m. p. h., shows the bending 
stresses in the rail to be approximately 16,000 to 17,000 
lb. per sq. in. under the drivers. The larger rail de- 
pressions at these points are 0.22 to 0.24 in., which are 
gross values, including any vertical play of the rail. 
A noticeable feature of the records made at points in 
the rail away from the joints is that they are somewhat 








Photograph No. 4—Four Magnetic Vertical-Movement Gages and 
One Magnetic Stress Gage, as Employed in One of the Elkton Tests 


smoother and better-looking than those taken on the 
rail joints. 

Other charts prepared as a result of the tests give 
information on the effect of speed upon the stresses in 
rail. From these it is evident that changes in speed 
show no increases in the stress in the rail. Similar 
results were found in earlier tests conducted with other 
electric locomotives. The lack of unbalanced rotating 
and reciprocating forces probably has a bearing on this 
result as does, also, the excellence of condition of the 
test track. 

Another chart: prepared as the result of the tests shows 
the gross rail depression taken simultaneously with the 
stress measurements. From this chart it is apparent that 
there is no definite or appreciable change in rail depres- 
sion with increase in speed. 

Some auxiliary tests were made to find in a pre- 
liminary way something of the effect produced as the 
result of certain‘ track and equipment conditions, such 
as battered rail, flat wheels, eccentrically mounted wheels, 
and the counterbalance of a steam locomotive. Inter- 
esting records were obtained, but reduction and study 
of results have not progressed far enough to make com- 
ment profitable. In addition to the records from the 
electric strain gages, a large volume of incidental data 
and static test readings was obtained. This included pro- 
files of all bars and rail joints in track, bolt tension, static 
load stresses and depressions, pull-up and push-down 
tests on the ties, and other measurements. Altogether, 
the field tests on the Pennsylvania covered a period of 
about three months. The total number of runs, taken 
at speeds ranging from 5 to 90 m. p. h., exceeded 700. 
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Fig. 1—The Oscillograph Record of One of the Rail Joint Tests (See 
Text for Explanation of Different Record Lines) 
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Observations on the continuous welded rail in the 
tracks of the Delaware & Hudson and the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie are being carried on for the purpose of learn- 
ing the nature and distribution of the anchorage afforded 
by the ties and ballast to resist forces set up in the track 
by atmospheric temperature changes, and to ascertain 
the general action of the track as a whole. It has been 
considered advisable to carry out these observations over 
a period of time to determine the stability of the welded 
rail under the usual disturbances that occur in track 
due to the breakage of rail, settlement, resurfacing and 
other factors, and the general effect of the element of 
time. 

As in the past, the observations being made consist 
principally of measurements of the change in the length 
of the rail, taken on the web of the rail at the neutral 
axis, and simultaneous measurements of the tempera- 
ture of the rail. Strain gages of 8 and 10-in. gage length 
are used to measure the changes in the length of the 
rail, and a portable compensating potentiometer, with an 
open-ended thermocouple, is used to indicate the rail 
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Fig. 2—Record of Stresses Observed in the Continuous Rail of the 
B. & L. E. as the Result of Temperature Changes 


temperature. The observations on the Delaware & Hud- 
son have been carried on since the summer of 1935, and 
those on the Bessemer & Lake Erie since the summer 
of 1936. 

The continuous welded rail on the two roads has re- 
mained a stable part of the track structure. Few rail 
breaks have occurred in the observed tracks and even 
when a break has occurred in cold weather, the fasten- 
ings have been able to restrict the movement of the 
broken ends to a moderate amount. As mentioned in 
last year’s discussion, the track forces on the D. & H.., 
at the first cold weather of the winter, made an adjust- 
ment in the test track at Schenectady, N. Y., by insert- 
ing a somewhat longer connecting rail at the ends of the 
welded rail to allow it to assume a position producing 
less tensional stress at the ends. Since this adjust- 


ment, the track has remained in substantially the ad- 
justed position, and no breaks have occurred in the test 
stretches at either Schenectady or at Albany, N. Y. 
Little maintenance work has been done on this track 
since the welded rail was laid. This statement applies 
also to the track of the B. & L. E. Some of the welded 
rail of that railroad is on a heavy fill. 


There was some 
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settlement of this fill at a few points, which necessitated 
some adjustment of the track surface and alinement. 
Two welds have been replaced on this track. One 
was found completely broken at the time of the 1937 
summer tests and the other was noticed later to be 
cracked, and was replaced at the time the first was 
repaired. 

Aside from the adjustments and the reactions oc- 
casioned by these special conditions in the B. & L. E. 
installation, the action of the track has been about the 
same as previously. Due to the effect of the broken 
rail and the settlement mentioned above, the length of 
the end anchorage is not shown as definitely in diagrams 
which have been prepared, as by previous observations, 
but this appears to be approximately the same, seven 
or eight rail lengths. The length of the track giving 
anchorage is thus practically independent of temperature 
change, although the differences noted in the change of 
the length of the rail over the several ranges of tem- 
peratures of the last year are less pronounced than before. 

Figure 2 shows the stresses in the rail of the B. & 
L. E. test due to temperature change as obtained from 
measured changes in length. The upper part of the 
diagram relates to the east rail and the lower part to 
the west rail. The broken lines represent the summer 
tests and the full lines the winter tests. The smallness 
of the temperature range for the winter tests shows up 
in the lower stress in the curves that are below the axis. 
It will be seen that the range in temperature stress is 
from about 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. tension to 11,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. compression. 

From readings taken and other charts prepared, it is 
evident that a straight-line relationship exists between 
change in temperature and rail movement at the ends 
of the welded stretch. This is in keeping with the 
interpretation of the straight-line increase in compressive 
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Fig. 3—Joint Bar Profiles Made in Connection With the 
Rail Committee’s Rail Joint Tests 
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or tensile stresses observed from the two ends of the 
welded stretch to the stationary intermediate portion 
of the welded lengths, and also with our analysis of the 
problem of the rail anchorage. Furthermore, from 
charts made, it is noted that the slope of the lines aver- 
ages about 0.01 in. of end movement per one-degree 
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Fig. 4—Rail Head Profiles Through Various Joints in the 
Rail Committee’s Tests 


change in temperature up or down. Without consider- 
ing any transfer of temperature force through the joints 
at the ends of the welded stretch, this value of the rate 
of movement corresponds approximately to the seven 
rail lengths over which the changes in length in rail have 
occurred according to the various observations reported 
from the tests, thus corroborating the finding that the 
length of the anchorage is approximately independent of 
the magnitude of the change in temperature. 

The observations on the welded stretches of track on 
both the B. & L. E. and the D. & H. have shown sta- 
bility in line and surface without apparent ill effects from 
the rail continuity. 


Service Tests of Joint Bars 


The Stresses in Track Investigation is co-operating 
with the Committee on Rail in making observations on 
the test rail joints on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the Pennsylvania. The report of the Committee on 
Rail is presented in Bulletin 401, page 389, and gives 
informatiion on the progress of the tests.* The two 
diagrams presented in this report show the locations of 
the various stretches, with brief information about the 
types of joint bars used. The tentative program for 
conducting the work, which appears on page 392, was 
prepared as a suggestion at the time of starting the in- 
vestigation. It was not known how much of it would 
be needed or how much work could be carried out with 
the time and the funds available. The program at least 
suggests many factors which may enter into the service 
value of the various rail joints, both by reason of the 





* A brief description of these tests was presented in the Railway 
of December 11, 1937, page 834. 
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properties of the various types of joint bars, and because 
of circumstances partly common to many types of bars. 

Much data have already been collected concerning the 
installations on both the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the Pennsylvania, but it will be appreciated that 
the data so far obtained constitute information for future 
comparisons with further observations, and that con- 
clusions are not now in order. Two figures have been 
prepared to bring out the kind of variations that have 
been found in the joint bars. 

Figure 3 shows profiles of joint bars—top fishing sur- 
face, bottom fishing surface, and side profile (side of 
head), for two bars. Although the vertical scale is 
large, it appears clear from this illustration that joint 
bars may not give perfect fit to the rail. The condition 
at the extreme ends of the side profile is the result of 
a shearing operation in fabrication; as it always extends 
away from the rail no harmful effects are probable. It 
should be stated, too, that a line connecting the bearing 
surfaces of some of the controlled-bearing bars varied 
considerably from a straight line. It was found also 
that the vertical relief in the controlled-bearing bars is 
greater than is necessary or desirable. 

Figure 4 contains sample profiles of the rail surface 
for a distance of 18 in. each way from the rail ends at 
rail joints in track. The detrusion at the rail ends is 
already showing up in some joints. Upward camber is 
noticeable in some of the joints. Succeeding records may 
be useful in indicating when and why droop of rail 
ends (downward bending) begins in joints. A great 
diversity in conditions has been found. Data of this 
kind may be expected to be useful in several ways. 

At the time of the test track laying on both railroads, 
the average value of the rail gaps, with the rail tempera- 
ture at 95 deg. F., was 0.10 in. A lack of squareness 
of rail ends was noticeable on both roads, the base of 
the rail being longer than the head. This, and the dif- 
ferences at the two edges of the base, suggest the possi- 
bility that if such track is subject to high temperatures, 
the eccentric loading resulting will produce a tendency 
for upward or lateral buckling. 

My relation with the observational tests on the test 
stretches of rail joints, and study of the data already 
obtained, have left me with an enhanced estimate of the 
values to be obtained by a continuation of the observa- 
tions, and of the considerable amount of work necessary 
to secure adequate information in the study of the joints. 
I am impressed with the possibility of obtaining reliable 
and valuable information on rail joint action in these 
service tests of various types of joint bars. 


First Final Plan of 
Reorganization by I. C. C. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


FINAL plan of reorganization for the Spokane 
A International and the Coeur D’Alene & Pend 

D’Oreille—the first for a Class I road since Sec- 
tion 77 became a part of the Bankruptcy Act—was pro- 
mulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 17. The plan, which has the approval of the entire 
11 commissioners, departs from the Bureau of Finance’s 
proposed report in the case, and hews a new line, which 
if this case is to be taken as a precedent in other pending 
reorganizations will have drastic and far-reaching ef- 
fects on the country’s railroad structure. Observers feel 
that this first final plan offers definite proof that the 
commission intends to create only “depression-proof” 
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capital structures for those roads undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. The entire commission reached the conclusion that 
the reorganized company should have no fixed-interest 
debt and that the new plan should provide for the ex- 
change’ of contingent interest-bearing bonds and _ stock 
for present debt, with the equity of the stockholders and 
unsecured claimants being wiped out. The result of the 
latter action will be to bar the Canadian Pacific, which 
formerly owned the controlling interest in the company, 
from having any part in the reorganization of the com- 
pany. 

Three members of the commission, Commissioners 
Eastman, Mahaffie and Miller, while concurring in the 
decision, contended that some form of future financing 
should have been provided. It was Commissioner Ma- 
haffie’s belief that any reorganization plan should con- 
tain adequate provision for future financing. 


Synopsis of Plan 


Under the plan as adopted by the commission and 
as it will be certified to the United States District Court 
for the eastern district of Washington, there is to be 
issued a total of $2,846,400 of income mortgage bonds, 
bearing interest at the rate of 41%4 per cent, cumulative 
against available net income, if earned and not paid, 
up to a maximum of 13% per cent; and 28,464 shares 
of no par common stock. These securities will be issued 
to present holders of bonds, with accrued interest being 
treated the same as principal, on the basis of $600 prin- 
cipal of new bonds and six shares of stock for each old 
$1,000 bond and interest. 

Class I claims, taxes and expenses of reorganization 
are to be paid in cash. Contingent interest charges would 
amount to $128,088 annually under the plan. The plan 
also stipulates that provision shall be made for the 
creation of a capital fund into which payments equal to 
three per cent of the gross revenues of the reorganized 
company for the preceding calendar year shall be made 
annually with the provision that the amount in the fund 
shall not exceed $50,000. The fund will be available 
for the capital cost of additions and betterments to the 
company’s property chargeable to road, or to acquisitions 
of fixed property. It is also provided that expenditures 
made out of the fund shall not be capitalized by any 
issue of securities. A sinking fund is also provided for 
the retirement of the bonds. The plan would be effective 
as of January 1, 1938. 


Eastman Has Two Objections 


Although Commissioner Eastman was in general ac- 
cord with the provisions of the plan, there were two 
respects in which he did not favor the final plan as 
adopted. He felt that in reorganizing a railroad, there 
were two things that should be kept in mind, one, to 
avoid, as far as possible, the danger of the recurrence 
of bankruptcy, and the other, to place the carrier in the 
best possible position to market new securities to finance 
the cost of improvements, additions, or extensions, if 
that should be necessary or desirable. Mr. Eastman 
was Satisfied that the issuance of income bonds and 
stock was well designed to avoid the recurrence of bank- 
ruptcy, but he was not so sure about the question of 
future financing. He then went on to point out that the 
income bonds are to be secured by a first lien on all 
existing property and on all after-acquired property, 
“except for the lien of equipment obligations and pur- 
chase money liens.” This, he said, would preclude th: 
issue for the future of mortgage bonds carrying interest 
as a fixed charge. Except for new equipment, Mr. East- 
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man believed that the carrier would be limited in future 


financing to the issue of income bonds or some form of 
stock. 


Discusses Virtues of Income Bonds 


“Income bonds,” he continued, “are not securities that 
are ordinarily attractive to investors, and new issues are 
not likely to be marketable unless and until their ability 
to pay interest has been demonstrated over a compara- 
tively long period of time. There must be a similar 
demonstration of ability to pay dividends in the case of 
new issues of stock. The proposed immediate issue of 
income bonds under the reorganization plan is com- 
paratively large, considering the property and its past 
earnings, as it would amount to nearly $3,000,000. It 
would be, at best, a long time before these bonds could 
have a record of earnings which would make the new 


issues marketable, and the same is true of the stock.’ 


For all practical purposes, therefore, the proposed capital 
structure affords no early opportunity for the financing 
of additions, improvements, or extensions that might 
conceivably be necessary or desirable.” 

To remedy this alleged mistake of the plan, Commis- 
sioner Eastman suggests the possibility of decreasing 
materially the proportion of income bonds and increas- 
ing the proportion of stock. Another method would be 
to make it possible, under certain conditions, to issue 
first mortgage bonds carrying interest as a fixed charge. 
The commissioner then pointed out that it could be pro- 
vided that such a lien, underlying that of the income 
bonds, could be created with the consent of two-thirds in 
interest of the holders of the latter, subject, as the law 
makes it necessary, to the approval of the commission. 
“As at present advised,” said Mr. Eastman, “I would 
favor such a provision.” 

The commissioner is also well aware that “under 
existing conditions there is a.disposition to look with 
disfavor on the creation of fixed interest charges against 
railroad properties.” To a considerable extent, he 
averred, this disposition has justification, but it can 
easily be carried to unwarranted extremes. In the opin- 
ion of the former co-ordinator, it is quite possible that 
the issue of a comparatively small amount of first mort- 
gage bonds carrying a low rate of interest might, in 
certain circumstances and at a time when the issue of 
income bonds or stock would be impossible, be good busi- 
ness and of advantage to all concerned. 


Objects to Capital Fund 


Another provision of the plan with which Mr. Eastman 
was unable to agree was that providing for a capital fund 
to be derived from earnings and to be used to pay for 
additions and betterments to the property, which are not 
thereafter to be capitalized. This fund, he said, is in 
addition to a sinking fund which is also to be derived 
from earnings and used for the retirement of income 
bonds. According to Mr. Eastman, the result of these 
two funds would be that eventually a very considerable 
portion of the carrier’s property would be paid for out 
of revenues received from patrons for carrier service per- 
formed. However, under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, he continued, the carrier would be entitled, as the 
owner and user of such property, to an opportunity to 
earn a reasonable return on its fair value, notwithstand- 
ing that the patrons have paid for it. 

“Thus it will be seen,” Mr. Eastman continues, “that 
the result of such funds, derived by force of legal re- 
quirement from earnings, might be that the public served 
hy a railroad would be called upon to produce a return 
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upon property partly paid for out of funds obtained 
from charges on that public, and that to produce such a 
return an amount of revenue relatively greater than 
would now be required for that purpose would become 
necessary. Under present conditions, it may be argued 
that this possibility is wholly theoretical and academic, 
and that the sinking and capital funds would in reality 
be a charge upon security holders rather than upon 
patrons. From the immediate point of view this is true, 
but it is nevertheless well to consider the logical con- 
sequences of action taken, and in times like these there 
is always danger of action that is basically unsound in 
principle and may cause trouble in the future.” 

Mr. Eastman then counsels that it may often be wise 
and provident for a company to plow back earnings 
into its property instead of paying them out in dividends 
to its stockholders, or even in interest to the holders of 
income bonds, and points out that railroad companies 
have done this to a very great extent in the past. How- 
ever, in his opinion, the voluntary use of earnings in 
this way by the management in the exercise of wise 
judgment is a very different thing from government 
compulsion that they be so used. 

“I can agree,” said the commissioner, “to the pro- 
vision for a compulsory sinking fund for bonds under 
present conditions, although I regard much of the rea- 
soning behind the prevailing insistence on sinking funds 
as superficial, but I am unable to agree to the pro- 
vision for a compulsory capital fund in addition.” 


Should Play the Game, Says Eastman 


In concluding, Mr. Eastman said that “It should be 
borne in mind, I think, that the system of private owner- 
ship and operation of railroads will not in the long run 
work successfully, unless the stockholders, who are re- 
sponsible for the managements, have a real interest in 
the properties and are able to derive a reasonable profit 
from them. Nor will the system work, unless the man- 
agements are given reasonable latitude in determining 
policies which belong to the province of management in 
the exercise of sound judgment. The management of 
this railroad can at- any time provide the equivalent of 
a capital fund out of earnings, if it deem that the wise 
thing to do. If we cannot trust managements in this 
respect, in what way can they be trusted, and what is 
left of the theory of private ownership and operation? 
I believe that we should either go in for public owner- 
ship and operation or play the game of private owner- 
ship and operation according to the rules. The capital 
fund provision seems to me to be a breach of the rules, 
and one that under certain conditions might react upon 
the public served.” 

Commissioner Eastman ends his concurring opinion 
by observing that these matters herein discussed may 
not be of great importance in this small case, but that 
in principle, and having in mind the cases that are to 
come, they are of very considerable importance. Com- 
missioner Miller joined Mr. Eastman in his opinion. 

The next step in the reorganization of these two rail- 
roads and their consolidation into one company as pro- 
vided by the plan will be for the commission to certify 
the plan to the United States District Court for the 
eastern district of Washington. The certification will 
say that the plan meets all the specifications set up in 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. Then the Court 
may either accept or reject the plan. If it accepts it, 
a committee will be formed to set up the new company 
and see that the assets of the two old companies are 
transferred to the new corporation. It is expected that 
the plan should be in operation by the first of the year. 
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High-Speed Heavy Passenger Locomotive Built by Lima for the Southern Pacific 


High-Capacity Passenger Power 
for Southern Pacific 


Second lot of streamline locomotives of the 4-8-4 type develop 
a maximum tractive force of 75,000 lb. 
with 80-in. driving wheels 


ARLY in 1937 the Southern Pacific received from 
E the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., an order of six 
streamline locomotives* of the 4-8-4 type which 
were designed specifically for handling the Daylight train 
service inaugurated about a year ago between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Because of the severe grades 
on this line these locomotives had 73¥%4-in. driving wheels 
and developed a tractive force, including the booster, of 
74,710 Ib. 

Shortly before the ead of 1937 an order of 14 addi- 
tional 4-8-4 locomotives for heavy fast passenger service 
was delivered to the Southern Pacific by Lima. These 
locomotives, although very similar in general design and 
streamlined to produce the same exterior appearance, 
are somewhat greater in capacity and are designed for 
higher speeds. With driving wheels 80 in. in diameter 
they. develop a tractive force, including the booster, of 
75,000 Ib. 

The principal differences in the two lots of locomotives 
lie in the greater length of the wheel base and boiler of 
the later locomotives, the increased boiler pressure and 
the changes in the diameter and stroke of the cylinders. 
There have also been some changes in details, notably 
in the lightening of the reciprocating parts and in the 
boiler material. 

The later locomotives have a driving-wheel base of 
21 ft. 6 in. and a total engine wheel base of 47 ft. 8 in. 
The driving-wheel base of the first locomotives is 18 in. 
shorter and the total engine wheel base 22 in. shorter. 
The weight on drivers has been increased only about 800 
Ib. The total weight of the locomotive, however, is 11,- 
600 Ib. greater. The boiler pressure of the later locomo- 
tive was increased 30 lb. to 280 Ib. per sq. in. and the 
cylinders have been decreased 1 in. in diameter to 26 in. 
but increased in stroke from 30 to 32 in. Thus, the 
locomotives develop a cylinder tractive force of 62,800 
lb., an increase of 600 Ib. over the earlier lot. 

The boiler of the later locomotive is practically iden- 


* Described in the 


February 20, 1937, 
page 319, 


issue of the Railway Age, 


tical in dimensions with that of the earlier lot, with the 
exception of an increase of 20 in, in the length of the 
combustion chamber. The barrel of the boiler is in three 
courses, the middle one being conical in form. The dome 
is mounted on this course. The boiler shell and roof 
sheet are of nickel steel, whereas basic openhearth steel 
was used in the construction of the earlier order. This 
affords an interesting comparison of the effect of the two 
materials on the weight of the locomotives. The nickel- 
steel in the later boiler, designed to carry a working pres- 
sure of 280 Ib., is % in. thick in the first ring, 1%@ in. 
thick in the conical ring, and 344. in. thick in the third 
ring. The carbon steel in the earlier locomotives, de- 
signed for a working pressure of 250 Ib. per sq. in., is 
1% in. less in thickness in the first and second rings and 
349 in. less in thickness in the third ring, the outside 
diameters of the first and third rings, respectively, being 
identical in the two boilers. 

The firebox is fitted for oil burning and includes a 
combustion chamber which extends 80 in. into the barrel 
of the boiler. Welding was used extensively in the fire- 
box construction. The crown sheet is butt welded to the 
side sheets and combustion chamber and the throat con- 
nection is butt welded to the crown, sides and combustion 
chamber. The door flanges in the back head and inside 
door sheet are also butt welded. Both the inside door 
sheet and the tube sheet are riveted in place. Seal weld- 
ing has been employed on calking edges at a number of 
points in the firebox and at the mud-ring corners. 

There is a complete installation of Flannery flexible 
staybolts around the combustion chamber, except for the 
long radial stays over the tops. Flexible stays are also 
installed along the top of the sides and across the front 
and back top corners of the firebox. 

The boiler is equipped with a Type E superheater and 
Tangential dryer. The feedwater heater is the Worth- 
ington No. 5SA. 

Like their predecessors, the foundation of these loco- 
motives is the General Steel Castings bed with which 
the cylinders and front bumper are cast integral. The 
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back cylinder heads, however, are separate castings. Both 
trucks, also of General Steel Castings Company design, 
are fitted with oil-packed journal boxes. Owing to an 
increase of almost 6,000 lb. in weight carried by the 
engine truck, the journals have been increased from 7 
in. by 14 in. on the earlier order to 7% in. by 14 in. 
No changes were required in the trailer truck. 

The driving axles are all fitted with grease-packed 
cellars and the wheels are of the Boxpok type. All of 
the axles under the locomotives are of medium carbon 
steel, normalized and drawn. The Alco lateral cushion- 
ing device is applied on the front driving boxes. The 
driving springs of the newer locomotives have reverse 
camber. 

A considerable reduction in the weight of reciprocat- 
ing parts has been effected in the design of the later loco- 
motives. Both locomotives are fitted with the multi-ledge 
guide and crossheads. On the later locomotives, how- 
ever, the body of the crosshead has been reduced in size 
and strengthened by increasing the section connecting the 
piston-rod hub with the wrist-pin bosses. The pistons 
were furnished by the Locomotive Finished Material 
Company and are of electric cast-steel with thin walls 
and reduced hub diameter. They are fitted with the 
Locomotive Finished Material Company’s bronze pack- 
ing rings. 

The valve chamber bushings and bull rings are of 
Hunt-Spilier gun iron and the valves are fitted with 
Hunt-Spiller duplex sectional valve packing rings. 

Both lots of locomotives are equipped with the Alco 
power reverse gear. On the later locomotives, however, 
the increase in the diameter of the driving wheels re- 
quired that the reverse shaft be located back of the link, 
whereas in the earlier locomotives it was located directly 
over the front drivers in front of the link. 

In other respects the running gear and motion work 
are essentially the same on both lots of locomotives. 
The rods and valve motion have Alemite-fitted grease 
cups and the guides are lubricated from the force-feed 
cylinder lubricators. 

The streamlining of these locomotives is simple and 
effective. It consists essentially in a skyline casing over 
the top of the boiler within which are concealed the 
steam dome, sand box, safety valve and turrets. The 
front end has been changed relatively little from conven- 
tional design beyond the feiring into the center of the 
headlight casing. The pilot is covered, and from the 
sides of the pilot, sweeping in a broad curve over the 
sides of the steam chest, is a deep skirt which extends 
along the side of the locomotive below the running board 
to the cab. The remainder of the effect has largely been 
obtained by the use of red and yellow colors with strip- 


* * 
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ing in aluminum. The air compressors are mounted on 
the side of the boiler and the bell is placed below the 
smokebox, from which it is supported. 


The Tendees 


The tenders of the two orders of locomotives are of 
the same capacity, carrying 6,010 gallons of fuel oil and 
22,000 gallons of water. They are rectangular in form 
and are built upon General Steel Castings water-bottom 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of Two Lots of Southern 
Pacific 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


Built early Built late 
in 1937 in 1 
NN Oe aT eT ET ET Sou. Pac. Sou. P: 
NE tke lesen niarw aieteeeieie eens Lima Lim 
T,pe of locomotive , 4-8-4 4-8-4 
SNE RN eda etre cisc beta nix cherie iede Risa a/PreR Ne S448 S460 
SEES CPOE aa ae ae rer Ter epee ee 4410 4416-44 
Rated tractive force, engine, lb. ........... 62,200 62,801 
Rated tractive force with booster, lb. ...... 74,710 75,000 
Weights in working order, lb.: 
Se RENE, ai aio ccs asiclawadieeaaaeecree 266,500 67 301 
ie Se ES ae nee eee 77,401 83,300 
mt: CPRRII CPUC, ELON occ noes viens cence 46,300 49 501 
i Se NPR, DORE vss cee reacvecccs's 58.200 59 90 
IIE, Gooccticigie nate omtonthw WIR &Gise <0 448,400 460,000 
ETE 372,880 372,880 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
eect liniinte sanded ik ase ait We enh & 
eS ens eee ee ee 5- ; 
a | re 94- 6 95-1014 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. .. 73% 80 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in... 27x30 26x32 
Se ORE ee err oe Walschaert 
VGIVER, DUNO TINE, SIEGE, Mi ccisiwcdiccceses ) 
TNE CRNINE TERS S.oio-4 KK eieresareic ene 7% 714 
Boiler: 
SE NIE PT, einisicia cig sine Sad aw 0 4 wees 
Diameter, first ring, outside, in. 
Diameter, largest, outside, in. 
MMMM FORINT TRS 6. 6c seen. ence se ese sie 6's 127% 127! 
Pirenee Wet; MR. éccsccciesccce a ae 102% 102 
Combustion chamber length, in. ......... 60 8 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. ......... 49-21% 49-214 
Flues, number and diameter, in. ] 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. ) 21-6 
a Se ee ee ee eee Oil Oil 
Ne eS Re ea ee 90.4 90.4 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb. chamber ............. 3 
ONIN heats nds 5G Ke wians wincneees 4,50 
Evaporative, total 4,8 
Superheating (Type E and _ Tangential 
NE ia ai ale cfatetona elaine ak learers Gin l,i aig nie's igre 2,086 
Combined evap. and superheat. .......2. 6,938 
ee ge ee Worthington Wot 
No. 5SA N 








Tender: 
UNE? Sn tiate to he pwacee aaa ics eweneee wlewers Rectangular Rectangular 
water bottom water bottom 
ae at | aR ee 22,000 22.000 
BE IN IE iis neice ce cne'caeinina:ere 6,010 6,010 
WOE CaN W siren Wiedinw eine e040 eae 6-wheel 6-wheel 





underframes. The trucks are the Buckeye six-wheel 
type with 7-in. by 14-in. journals. 

The locomotives are fitted with the No. 8ET brake 
equipment and the HSC train brake, and have both steam 
and pneumatic whistles. 


* * 





Northern Pacific Freight in the “Bad Lands” Near Glendive, Mont. 








Thirty-Eight Lives Lost When 
Cloudburst Damages Bridge 


Olympian derailed near Saugus, Mont.— Most serious accident 
of its kind since 1923 


HE greatest loss of life in a railway accident in the 
United States since 1923 occurred on June 19, 
when at least 33 passengers and 5 employees were 

drowned and 43 persons were injured as the 11-car 
Olympian, a Chicago-Seattle train of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific plunged through a single- 
track bridge into Custer Creek, east of Saugus, Mont., 
soon after midnight. The accident resulted from an 
unprecedented cloudburst which fell several miles north 
of the bridge and rushed down the creek to undermine 
its piers. It occurred without warning and in spite of 
safeguards, in an isolated area where the nearest tele- 
phone is a mile away and where there are no highways. 
There had been rain east of Terry, Mont., 12 miles east 
of Saugus, but there was no indication of high water 
when the train crossed the Yellowstone river a short 
distance east. Also, a track walker, who passed over 
the bridge a short time before the accident, reported that 
the stream was nearly dry at that time. 

The accident occurred when the train was on the 
bridge. The locomotive, the mail and the baggage cars 
and one coach continued beyond the west bank, while the 
other coach and a tourist sleeping car came to rest on 
the edge of the water. The two other tourist sleeping 
cars which followed were completely submerged in the 
water, one remaining upright and the other landing on 
its side. The remaining cars of the train, a diner, two 
Pullman sleeping cars and an observation car, remained 
on the rails leading to the bridge, and no Pullman pas- 
senger on the train was killed. 

The casualties occurred only in the derailed cars, the 
largest number being in the tourist sleeping cars. Be- 
cause of the conditions under which the wreck occurred, 
it has been difficult to determine the exact number of 
persons killed. The body of a woman thought to be one 
of the passengers was found in the Yellowstone river 
at Glendive, 50 miles away, while four other bodies were 
reported to have been picked up in this river 26 miles 
from the accident. According to an estimate made by 
the conductor, 152 persons were on the train. Of these, 
67 passengers continued westward on the same day or 
the next, while 43 persons, 6 injured seriously, were 
taken to hospitals. Of the remaining 40 persons esti- 
mated as on board, 38 are dead and 2 unaccounted for. 

This derailment mars the safety record of the Mil- 


—To Tacoma Concrete slab spans 


waukee, on which road no passenger has lost his life in 
twenty years, and that of the railroads as a whole which 
have not had so serious an accident since September, 
1923. 

The bridge over Custer creek, which was completely 
demolished by the accident, was a single-track, steel and 
reinforced concrete structure with an overall length of 
180 ft., including, from east to west, two 50-ft. through 
plate girder spans, followed by five 16-ft. precast, rein- 
forced concrete deck spans. All of the spans were sup- 
ported on concrete masonry piers or abutments, with 
spread footings, the abutments and the two larger piers 
in the main channel being carried down to a firm gravel 
foundation at a level of approximately 10 ft. below the 
normal bed of the stream, while the smaller piers sup- 
porting the slab spans, and out of the main channel, were 
carried down to a depth of about 8 ft. below the river 
bed. The bridge was located on a long section of tangent 
track, and on a 14-ft. fill. The depth of the bridge open- 
ing beneath the girder spans over the main channel was 
a maximum of approximately 16 ft., and the channel 
opening itself had proved more than adequate to carry 
any run-off which has occurred since the bridge was re- 
constructed in 1913 to replace a pile trestle built in 1907, 
at which time a careful survey was undertaken to de- 
termine the maximum requirements of a bridge in that 
location. 

Custer Creek drains a rolling hilly area of approxi- 
mately 133,000 acres extending approximately 25 miles 
upstream, an area that is characterized by unusually rapid 
run-off in severe storms, a condition which the railroad 
had taken into account in the design and construction of 
the bridge. Normally the stream is dry nine months of 
the year and at no time during the last 31 years has the 
water ever reached the height attained on June 19. 

Opinion at the time of this writing, in advance of a 
thorough investigation, is that, in spite of the firm anchor- 
age of the piers below the river bed, one or more of 
them were undermined by the rapid onrush of the water 
occasioned by the heavy storm in the uplands, either 
causing the washout of one or more of the spans prior 
to the arrival of the train, or their dislocation under the 
weight of the train. In any event, early photographs of 
the disaster show that the first main pier from the east 
end of the bridge, supporting adjacent ends of the 50-ft. 
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‘Locomotive and Cars Piled Up On West Bank and In Stream 


girder spans, had been moved out of line, and that the 
tops of several of the other piers had been damaged se- 
verely, obviously by the impact of the equipment at the 
time of the accident. 

The main pier found out’ of alinement was skewed 
sharply from its normal position at right angles to the 
centerline of the bridge, the upstream, or north end 
having been swung to a position where the longitudinal 
centerline of the pier appears to be an angle of more 
than 45 deg. with the centerline of the creek, rather than 
parallel with it. Whether this indication of slip on its 
foundation was caused by undermining and water pres- 
sure alone, or by a combination of these factors assisted 
by some heavy impact, is still to be determined. 

Neither has it been developed which of the spans gave 
way first, although, from the location of the demolished 
locomotive, tender, mail and baggage car, on the west 
bank of the stream, it is evident that this equipment had 
passed over one of the 50-ft. girders. The mail car 
came to rest on top of the locomotive on the north side 
of the track with the ~~ baggage car and one coach 
piled up on the track on the west bank. One coach and 
one tourist sleeping car stopped upright on the bank of 
the river and parallel to it and were partly submerged, 
while the two tourist sleeping cars dropped into the main 
channel, approximately 50 ft. from the east bank. One 
remained upright south of the bridge and the other land- 
ed on its side north of the bridge and against the pier. 
Both were completely submerged. 

From the position of the locomotive on the west bank 
to the north side of the track, it would appear that if all 
of the spans were in position at the time of the arrival 
of the train, the north, or upstream, side of one or more 
of the spans settled first, throwing the locomotive to the 
north side of the track. Since both the engineman and 
fireman of the train were killed, the exact condition of 
the bridge at the time of the accident may be difficult to 
determine. 


The Milwaukee's Statement 


The Milwaukee road on June 20 issued the following 
statement in regard to the wreck: 

“The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian, which left Chicago 
*riday night, via St. Paul-Minneapolis, destined to Seat- 
‘le-Tacoma, went into a creek near Saugus, Mont., early 


Sunday morning when a cloudburst in Custer Creek Val- 
ley, about twenty-five miles east of Miles City, under- 
mined the center pier of a steel girder bridge that has 
carried all storms since the line was built 30 years ago. 

“There was no rain at the time the Olympian reached 
the bridge. Therefore the crew had no warning of the 
great volume of water filling the valley and undermining 
the bridge. 

“The engine, baggage car, mail car, two coaches and 
two tourist sleepers dropped into the opening. The en- 
gine crew, baggage man, mail clerk, express clerk and 
several passengers are known to be dead, apparently 
drowned. 

“The diner, two Pullmans and the observation car re- 
mained upright, since have been detoured and are now 
en route to Seattle. The hospital train from Miles City 
returned there at 6 a. m., mountain time, with 47 injured. 
Probably as many as 35 passengers drowned. This acci- 
dent, over which railroad had no control, is the first in 
20 years in which a paying passenger lost his life on 
the Milwaukee Road.” 

H. A. Scandrett, president, also issued a statement to 
employees, saying that the sole thought and effort of the 
management is being directed to the care of the injured 
and to easing the grief of those who lost relatives and 
friends. He said the accident resulted from a condition 
that resulted without warning and was not due to any 
shortcoming in the operating organization. 


Roads Ask National 
Wage Conferences 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


OMING as the next step in the wage reduction 
cS controversy the Carriers’ Joint Conference Com- 

mittee has requested representatives of 19 national 
railroad labor organizations to meet with it in Chicago 
on June 28, for the purpose of discussing the proposed 
reduction in wages. The announcement states that the 
Carriers’ Joint Conference Committee, which is com- 
posed of 15 railway officers from all sections of the 
country, has been authorized to carry to a conclusion 
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nationally the negotiations now under way locally be- 
tween railroads and their employees. The railroads 
served notice of the proposed 15 per cent wage reduction 
on May 12, and the interim period has been taken up 
with conferences between the managements of the vari- 
ous roads and the unions. Meanwhile, the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association was scheduled to hold a 
Washington meeting on June 23 to decide what course of 
action they will take. 

In announcing the request for the June 28 meeting, H. 
A. Enochs, chairman of the Carriers’ Joint Conference 
Committee, pointed out that “the railroads are seeking a 
wage reduction because today, in a time of general busi- 
ness depression, rail wage rates are at the highest average 
level in history, while the railroad industry faces dis- 
aster.” It was also his opinion that “neither conditions 
of general business, living conditions, nor the condition 
of the railroads justifies continuance of the present wage 
levels.” 


Average Wages Higher Than in 1929 


“A comparison of today’s situation,” he stated, “with 
that at the peak of prosperity, in 1929, and with that at 
the previous depths of depression, in 1932, illustrates 
why railroad wage rates must be reduced.” He then 
pointed out how average wages on the railroads are now 
higher than they were in 1929, both in dollars and in 
real purchasing power as measured by the Department 
of Labor’s cost of living index. The purchasing power 
of the average weekly earnings of regularly employed 
railroad workers is now more than 27 per cent greater 
than in 1929, he asserted. On the other hand, Mr. Enochs 
went on, the dollar invested in providing the plant and 
equipment which make railroad jobs possible, is now 
earning only about one-tenth as much as it earned in 
1929, and even in that year it earned less than ‘five per 
cent, on the average. 

“From the beginning of the depression,” -the state- 
ment continues, “in the fall of 1929, railway traffic and 
earnings suffered sharp declines but not until February, 
1932, was there any reduction in railroad wages. The 
ten per cent deduction agreed upon in that year was 
completely restored by April, 1935. In the summer and 
fall of 1937, railway employees received an additional 
wage increase, averaging about eight per cent, as a result 
of negotiations conducted under the Railway Labor Act.” 

“Since this last increase in railway wages, business in 
general and the railroad business have entered upon a 
new phase of depression. The records to date show that 
railroads in 1938 handled 25 per cent less freight busi- 
ness than in the same weeks of 1937. Compared with 
1932, the railroads are now hauling less traffic at lower 
average revenues per unit of traffic, paying higher taxes 
and prices, and paying wages which average, in hourly 
earnings, 20 per cent more than in 1932.” 


Would Pestore Proper Balance 


“The railroads,’ Mr. Enochs’ statement concluded, 
“believe that only through restoring a proper balance be- 
tween railroad income and railroad expenses can we 
again have healthy railroads, able to do their full part 
in providing employment for as many men as possible, 
not only on the railroads but also in the industries from 
which railroads buy materials and supplies. Present 
wage rates, higher than conditions justify, and higher 
than the industry can afford to pay, make that im- 
possible.” 


Members of the Carriers’ Joint Conference Committee . 
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are: Chairman, H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel, Penn- 
sylvania; Secretary, E. J. McClees, executive secretary, 
Bureau of Information of the Eastern Railroads ; treas- 
urer, S. H. Schneider, executive secretary, Association of 
Western Railways; H. D. Barber, general manager, Erie ; 
R. W. Brown, vice-president, Reading-Jersey Central 
Lines ; J. W. Smith, vice-president and general manager, 
Boston & Maine; J. G. Walber, vice-president, personnel, 
New York Central; C. J. Brown, general manager, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; J. Cannon, chief operating 
officer, Missouri Pacific; H. M. Eicholtz, general man- 
ager, Chicago & North Western; H. B. Lautz, general 
manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; C. McDonough, 
general manager, Great Northern; G. E. Bruch, assistant 
general manager, Norfolk & Western; C. D. Mackay, 
assistant vice-president, Southern Railway; J. B. Par- 
rish, assistant vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way; R. C. Parsons, assistant vice-president, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad; and H. D. Pollard, receiver, Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway. 

Organizations invited to meet in Chicago on June 28 
are: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America, Na- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates & Pilots of 


_ America, National Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 


ciation, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


* * * 
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Photo by Collons 


Illinois Central “Hawkeye Limited’ Eastbound Near Western 
Avenue, Chicago 














High-Tensile Steels Demonstrate 
Durability as Car Material’ 


In a comparative test of copper-bearing and Cor-Ten steels the latter 
shows 40 per cent more service in coke cars 
before beginning to fail 


By A. F. Stuebing 


Sales Engineering Division, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE development of efficient mass transportation on 
American railroads has been characterized by pow- 
erful locomotives, long trains, and high capacity 

cars. In the days when cars had structural supporting 
members of wood or of composite construction, severe 
damage occurred frequently in road and yard service, re- 
sulting in excessively high car-repair costs. To remedy 
this situation, substantial steel members were applied in 
all the principal stress-carrying parts. Design and con- 
struction were improved so greatly that modern freight 
cars can withstand the rigorous operating conditions of 
the preseni day. 

Gradual development during about 30 years produced 


what may be regarded as the conventional freight car ° 


designed to be built of carbon steel or copper steel. By 
comparison with earlier equipment such cars serve the 
railroads well, having relatively long life and low main- 
tenance cost. Whether the ratio of dead weight to load 
carried in such cars is unnecessarily high is a question 
that has aroused some controversy. Irrespective of 
whether freight cars are too heavy, the plain fact re- 
mains that operating statistics prove that for every ton- 
mile of load carried, the railroads are now hauling about 
50 per cent more tare weight than they did in 1920. The 
ton-mileage of freight cars is now about one and one-half 
times the ton-mileage of revenue and non-revenue freight. 

Some of this unfavorable trend in tare ton-mileage is 
due to changes in operating conditions, but whatever the 
cause the result is the same. The railroads are burdened 
with too much unproductive hauling. The haulage costs 
for a ton-mile of car are exactly the same as for a ton- 
mile of revenue load. If the ratio of tare to load could 
be reduced to the level of 1920, a marked improvement 
in the earnings of the railroad would result. 

The means for making such an improvement have 
been available for some years in the high-tensile corro- 
sion-resisting steels. Thus, a new opportunity is afforded 
to make a substantial contribution to operating economy, 
which was never more acutely needed than at present. 

This discussion will deal principally with freight cars 
and the low-alloy high-tensile steels used in their construc- 
tion. The properties of the steels made by United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiary companies which are gen- 
erally used for freight car equipment, USS Cor-Ten, 
USS Man-Ten, and Copper Steel, are now so well known 
that it does not seem necessary to discuss them in detail. 
Cor-Ten is a ductile low-carbon chromium copper silicon 
phosphorus steel combining high strength with superior 
resistance to corrosion by the atmosphere and various 





*From a paper presented before the Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
vay Club at Atlanta, Ga., on May 19, 1938. . 
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other mediums. Man-Ten is a high strength medium 
manganese steel with copper which has corrosion resis- 
tance equal to copper steel. The most widely used of the 
high tensile steels, USS Cor-Ten, has now been applied 
in over 16,000 freight cars and 1,200 passenger cars. 

When the first lightweight hopper cars were built, some 
railroad officials viewed them with suspicion and ques- 
tioned whether the service life of such equipment would 
be long enough and the maintenance costs low enough 
to make such cars practical and economical in compari- 
son with the conventional type of equipment. There is 
no logical reason why there should be any disadvantages 
in operation or maintenance of lightweight high-tensile 
steel cars if properly designed. If standard equipment 
built of carbon or copper steel is now too strong, as some 
railroad men believe, it can be lightened. However, in 
this case, high-tensile steel equipment can be made still 
lighter without sacrificing either strength or durability. 
But, in order to accomplish this, more than high strength 
is required in the material. 

Considerable increase in ultimate strength over con- 
ventional low-carbon steel has always been available by 
increasing the carbon content, but this higher strength is 
obtained only by some sacrifice of ductility and weldabil- 
ity. Numerous steels of high-tensile strength have long 
been available for designers who wished to reduce weight, 
and some of these steels were relatively low in cost. 
Silicon structural steel, for example, has been applied 
extensively in large buildings and bridges. Alloy steels, 
which, when heat treated develop high strength with ade- 
quate ductility, have been standard materials for ma- 
chines. But the alloy steels which were in general use 
when both strength and toughness were required, were 
either too expensive or needed some form of thermal 
treatment to secure the maximum benefit from their 
alloy content and, therefore, were not well adapted for 
building freight and passenger cars. The new low-alloy 
high-strength steels are used in the condition as furnished 
from the producing mill and do not require heat treat- 
ment to develop their high physical properties. Only in 
the last few years has the availability of such steels, 
having superior corrosion resistance combined with the 
other necessary special characteristics, made weight re- 
duction practical in railroad equipment. 


The Test 


The most remarkable feature of Cor-Ten is the fact 
that it meets the stringent requirements relating to physi- 
cal properties and in addition provides the superior re- 
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sistance to corrosion which metallurgists and designers 
have sought for many years. 

The results of a test have recently become available 
which show the increased life resulting from the use of 
high-tensile corrosion resisting steels under severe service 
conditions. 

In 1934, when some 50-ton hopper cars of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation were in need of body 
repairs, an opportunity was presented for making a test 
of the comparative service life of several materials. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of cars were selected and repaired 
by applying Cor-Ten in one-half of the car body and 
copper steel in the other half. 

All of the cars were placed in service on November 
12, 1934, in handling furnace coke from the ovens to 
the blast furnaces. On April 27, 1935, some of the cars 
were placed in the coal trade between the mines and 
Youngstown, Ohio. The other cars were placed in serv- 
ice between Clairton By-Products Coke Works and Car- 
rie Furnaces, making frequent trips of 6.6 miles loaded 
with coke, and returning empty. 

That these cars have had intensive use will be evident 
from the average number of loads carried in the first 314 
years of service, up to April, 1938. The cars in con- 
tinuous coke service had carried an average of 455 loads 
of coke, or 10.8 loads per month. The cars in coke and 
coal service had carried an average of 72 loads of coke, 
79.6 loads of coal, 5 loads of limestone and .6 loads of 
ore; a total of 157 loads, or 3.7 loads per month. 

Wherever copper steel was applied in these cars it was 
of normal thickness; namely, %4-in. plates in the sides 
and ends and %-in. plates in the floors and longitudinal 
hoods. In applying Cor-Ten, the plates in half of the 
cars were made of these same thicknesses, while in the 
remainder the sides and ends were reduced to % in. and 
the floors to %4¢ in. 

This test has now progressed far enough to give defi- 
nite indication of the relative service life of these ma- 
terials. After 30 months’ service, the first holes were 
found in the copper steel plates. These developed in the 
\%-in. longitudinal hoods at the slope sheet in three of 
the cars in coke service. 

The most recent inspection after 42 months’ service, 
showed holes in five of the %4-in. copper-steel hopper 
chutes at the lower edges and in four longitudinal hoods 
at the slope sheet. Only one Cor-Ten car has developed 
any defects, in spite of the reduced thickness of some of 
the plates. There is a small hole in the end of the longi- 
tudinal hood at one slope sheet and another in the left 
hopper chute near the lower edge on the same car. 

The test cars handling coal are still intact, thus dem- 
onstrating that the coke service is more destructive to 
equipment than the coal service. This difference may 
be ascribed in part to the abrasive nature of coke and 
the frequency of loading and unloading, but it is not the 
only factor. In tests conducted in coke chutes to deter- 
mine the abrasion resistance of various steels, Cor-Ten 
has lasted 35 per cent longer than copper steel of equal 
thickness. Yet in these cars the service life, before holes 
developed, was 85 per cent longer per unit of thickness 
for Cor-Ten than for copper steel. The principal differ- 
ence in the properties of the steels that could account for 
this further superiority in the service life of Cor-Ten is 
its ability to resist corrosion. 


Interpretation of the Results 


It has not been feasible to make any measurements 
of the loss of weight or of the thickness of plates in any 
of these cars. At this stage of the tests the following 
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conclusions have been drawn based on observations of 
the condition of the cars: 

1—Cor-Ten floor plates 34g in. thick have given 40 
per cent more service in coke cars before beginning to 
fail than %4-in. copper-steel floor plates in the same 
service. 

2—Corrosion resistance has an important effect on the 
life of steel used in freight cars even in equipment that 
is subjected to exceptionally severe abrasion. 

3—The appearance of the outside of the test cars gives 
some evidence that paint adheres better to the Cor-Ten 
plates than to the other materials. 

4—The service obtained to date shows a definite supe- 
riority for Cor-Ten over standard car steel in these test 
cars. 

It is recognized that the conditions under which the 
cars handling coke are operating are not representative 
of average service and that the trials constitute in effect, 
an accelerated test due to the severe abrasive action dur- 
ing the frequent loading and unloading. However, the 
results are important because, when considered in con- 
junction with previous tests, they indicate what service 
may be expected from these high tensile steels in general 
freight-car service. 

Extensive corrosion tests have proved that when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere Cor-Ten has from two to three 
times the life of copper steel. Moreover, atmospheric 
corrosion is largely responsible for the deterioration of 
the bodies of open-top freight cars. In this coke s-rvice 
the importance of atmospheric corrosion is at the mini- 
mum and wear from the movement of lading is at the 
maximum. Even under these conditions, the life of 
Cor-Ten per unit of thickness was 85 per cent more than 
that of copper steel. Hence these tests indicate that in 


‘ practically any kind of ordinary car service, irrespective 


of the relative importance of atmospheric corrosion and 
of abrasion in causing deterioration, Cor-Ten will give 
approximately double the life of copper steel if both are 
used in equal sections. The results also give additional 
evidence that, in general, with proper designing, sub- 
stantial reductions from the sections used in copper-steel 
freight cars can be made when using Cor-Ten, with 
assurance that such lightweight Cor-Ten construction 
will be equal or superior in strength and durability to 
conventional construction in standard car steel. 
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Northern Pacific’s Train No. 1 Traversing a 1.8 Per Cent Grade 
Near Livingston, Mont. 














Serving the Rio Grande Valley 


Missouri Pacific bus subsidiary gives modern transportation 
to southern tip of Texas 


- 


O supply the Rio Grande Valley with the type of 

| transportation desired, the Missouri Pacific bought 

a number of local bus lines in that territory in 1929. 

This enterprise has shown a steady growth ever since, 

until now the entire valley is served by many schedules, 

and its cities are connected by a network of M. P. bus 
routes. 

The valley bus lines are an integral part of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Transportation Company whose general 
activities throughout the southwest were described in 
the Railway Age of March 26, 1938, page 575. How- 
ever, the northernmost point reached by the valley lines 
is Corpus Christi, Texas, and the southernmost point 
served by the main divisions of the M. P. T. Company 
is Houston, Texas. While the gap is bridged by a 
friendly connection—an independent bus line—the valley 
lines of the M. P. T. remain as a separate entity, under 
the jurisdiction of a district operating manager and his 
staff, with headquarters at Brownsville. 


The Routes Served 


Through buses are operated between Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville, 207 miles, via Kingsville, Falfurrias, 
Edinburg, Pharr and Harlingen. Fer much of this 
distance, the bus route operates considerably west of 
the rail route. This is caused by the fact that at present 
the huge King ranch (two-thirds the size of the state of 
Delaware) does not have a completed highway through 
its territory, which is traversed by the railway. Three 
through schedules are operated in each direction daily 
between Corpus Christi and Brownsville, the fastest of 
which makes the run in six hours, or at the rate of 35 
m.p.h.; a fast schedule which includes 3 rest stops, 
12 regular stops and 11 flag stops. 


One of the New “Pushers” Used 
in Rio Grande Valley Service 
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Map Showing the Missouri Pacific's Main Bus and Rail Lines 
in the Rio Grande Valley 


Buses make daily connections with the through bus 
schedules between Mission and Edinburg, and connec- 
tions are made with each schedule by buses operated be- 
tween Mission and Pharr. There are also through sched- 
ules daily between Mission and Brownsville, via Pharr, 
which result in eight schedules per day in each direction 
between Mission and Pharr, via McAllen. A daily round 
trip is also operated between San Benito and Carmen, 
19 miles, and between Brownsville and the resort town 
of Port Isabel on the coast, a distance of 30 miles. In 
all, 1,734 bus miles per day are operated over 289 route 
miles. 


Co-ordinated Services 


The city of Corpus Christi, with a population of 55,000, 
is situated on the coast about 27 miles from the parent 
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company’s line between Houston and Brownsville, and 
the valley bus line provides train connection bus service 
between Corpus Christi and Robstown. The valley buses 
also make connections with airplane services at Browns- 
ville, which is the northern terminus of an airplane route 
serving Mexico, Central America and South America. 
Train connection services are also provided between 
Harlingen and Mission, which latter point is the center 
of the Rio Grande valley’s citrus development. These 
train connection buses are part of the Mission-Browns- 
ville service and furnish a through co-ordinated service 
by rail and bus. At Mission, connections are made with 


bus services of another company for Laredo and points 
west. 


Equipment 


The valley lines have a modern and well-equipped bus 
shop at Brownsville, and empty mileage is avoided by 
so scheduling each bus as to bring it in to Brownsville 
in revenue service for cleaning, inspection and any neces- 
sary repairs. The elimination of empty mileage is given 
much study on the valley lines, as is the maximum utili- 
zation of equipment in revenue service. When the fran- 
chises were bought out in 1929 and later, a lot of mis- 
cellaneous equipment was acquired from the existing 
companies. This equipment has since been retired and 
has been replaced by modern coaches. Careful schedul- 
ing has brought about the maximum utilization of this 
new fleet. For example, the 15 buses in branch line 
service average 173 revenue miles daily on their regular 
schedules. 

Three of a fleet of 20 new buses recently purchased 
by the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company were 
assigned to the valley lines early this year and have been 
in continuous service since. These are of the “pusher” 
type, with motors in the rear, and seat 31 passengers. 
They have an overall length of 31 ft. 6 in., and an over- 
all width of 96 in., and are equipped with safety glass 
throughout. These three new buses are so scheduled as 
to supplant six of the older type buses used in the Corpus 
Christi-Brownsville service. They are faster and more 
efficient and can make a round trip daily, instead of the 
single journey to which the former units were confined. 
Two of the units make the round trip daily, or 414 miles 
per bus per day. The third makes 518 miles per day, 
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The Joint Bus-Rail Station of the 
Missouri Pacific at Brownsville, 
Texas 


the extra distance being accounted for by the fact that, 
in addition to the Corpus Christi-Brownsville round trip, 
this bus also takes care of the train connection service 
between Corpus Christi and Robstown. 


Other Services 


Good will tours promoted by the chambers of com- 
merce in the thickly settled valley territory are responsi- 
ble for much charter bus business in the winter and 
spring, and football specials are frequent in autumn. 
The valley lines are quite active in promoting and se- 
curing charter business, which has proved a valuable, 
revenue-producing adjunct to the regular services. A 
large volume of newspaper and package express traffic 
has also been built up by active solicitation and good serv- 
ice. The packages are handled on a simplified form of 
waybill that reduces paper work to a minimum, and this 
traffic has grown to such an extent that a special com- 
partment has been built in all new buses to take care 
of the package express and newspapers. 

By means of careful selection of drivers, thorough 
training, monthly safety meetings and continual watch- 
fulness, an excellent safety record has been attained. 
The valley lines have led all divisions of the M. P. T. 
system several times in the monthly safety competitive 
records. 


Live Stock By Truck 


HE amount of livestock transported by highway 

l last year amounted to 2,250,000 truckloads, or 6,- 
000,000 tons, which would have required 643,000 

stock cars, or about 14,000 average train loads, if moved 
by rail. According to figures compiled by the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, 48.2 per cent of the total receipts at the 
69 terminal markets arrived by truck. This, however, 
represents a slight proportional decrease as compared 
with the previous year, when 48.9 per cent were hauled 
by truck. The average length of the hauls was 135 
miles, but truck hauls of as much as 800 miles were not 
uncommon. In all, 33,767,400 head of cattle, calves, 


hogs and sheep were transported by truck last year. 








Aftermath of Adjournment 


Talk of special session, appointment of House 
sub-committee and speculation on 


who killed R. F. C. bill 


a railroad relief program, appointment of a 
House committee to study the desirability legis- 
lation for transport co-ordination, and speculation as to 
who killed the bill to liberalize Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation lending comprise the main outlines of the 
adjournment’s aftermath. Meanwhile, as reported else- 
where in this issue, the Carriers’ Joint Conference Com- 
mittee has invited 19 national railroad labor organiza- 
tions to meet in Chicago on June 28 for a discussion of 
the proposed 15 per cent reduction in wages; while 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of -American 
Railroads, was scheduled to tell the New York State 
Bankers Association on June 25 that if the railroads’ 
specific suggestions for changes in legislation and in 
public policies of transportation are carried out and 
the carriers thus given a square deal the country “will 
no longer have to worry about the ‘railroad problems.’ ” 
The talk of a special session began even before ad- 
journment when, as pointed out in last week’s issue, 
Chairman O’Connor of the House rules committee pre- 
dicted that such might be necessary to deal with a rail- 
road crisis; and Secretary of Commerce Roper quali- 
fied his June 22 statement that the recession seems 
te be scraping bottom with a reference to the possibility 
that some emergency such as the railway situation may 
bring a special session. Newspaper political commen- 
tators have also taken up the idea, one of the more 
prominent suggesting that a plan to call a special ses- 
sion shortly before next fall’s elections might appeal 
to the Administration as a device for obtaining speedy 
enactment of recommended legislation from a Congress, 
anxious to get back to the home-front campaigns. An- 
other finds fault with this theory on two grounds— 
because it is “a trifle too subtle,” and because “it ignores 
the fact that it wasn’t the fault of Congress that rail- 
road legislation went by the board but the fault 
of the President” who “exhibited an almost complete 
indifference to the plan to aid them.” As pointed out 
in last week’s issue, Mr. Roosevelt’s final public pro- 
nouncement on the subject came at his June 14 press 
conference when he referred to his April 11 “do-with- 
these-what-thou-wilt” railroad message, recalling that 
the latter had suggested that if Congress could do any- 
thing that would be helpful it would be very nice. 


y €E of a special Congressional session to enact 


Who Killed the R. F. C. Bill? 


Another of the political columns, devoting an issue 
to the railroad situation, found that as Congress ap- 
proached adjournment only Vice-President Garner 
“stood in the path” of the R. F. C. loan bill’s enactment. 
He was said to have objected to extending the R. F. C. 
stake in the railroad industry and to “doing important 
work in such a damned hurry.” This column went on 
to say that George M. Harrison, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, “passed the word 
on the Hill that he had no further objection to the lend- 
ing measure.” This view appears to be confirmed by 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Labor,” organ of the brotherhoods, which said in its 
issue of June 21 that “the railroads could have gotten 
the measure through if they had made the proper ef- 
fort. If the carriers’ spokesmen had used half 
as much energy in pushing this bill as the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association used in getting the un- 
employment insurance measure passed the railroads 
would have secured their financial relief legislation.” 
Yet the official position of R. L. E. A. remained one of 
opposition up to adjournment—a stand taken at the 
June 13 Washington meeting of the union chiefs. 

The House committee to study transport legislation 
is a sub-committee of the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, appointed this week by Chairman 
Lea. Its members are: Representatives Crosser of Ohio, 
Martin of Colorado, Cole of Maryland, Boren of Okla- 
homa, all Democrats; and Mapes of Michigan and 
Wadsworth of New York, Republicans. The group will 
study the desirability of legislation to reorganize trans- 
portation and co-ordinate’ regulation as between com- 
petitive agencies. No similar group has yet been ap- 
pointed by the Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
but Chairman Wheeler’s sub-committee which has been 
investigating railway finances has completed its inquisi- 
tions, and is now expected to turn its attention to a 
legislative program. 


A Few Parting Shots of Congressmen 


While Congress was rushing to adjournment last week 
without having done anything for the railroads several 
members found time to express their views on the plight 
of the carriers and the reasons therefor. Among these 
was Senator Truman, Democrat, of Missouri, who took 
the floor on adjournment day to review the effort to 
obtain relief legislation and to point out how it was 
stymied by the “furore in the Senate” over the wage- 
cut announcement, which he called an attempt “to blud- 
geon labor at an inopportune moment,” reflecting man- 
agement’s “usual failure to understand.” Mr Truman 
went on to say that the railroad ills “are the result of 
a combination of circumstances,” including financial 
practices aired in the Wheeler probe, which he added 
“has resulted in nothing but headlines in the papers 
and no concrete results.” Yet the railroads’ financial 
ills in Mr. Truman’s opinion constitute the basic rail- 
road problem, putting the carriers in much the same 
position of the gentleman who could not carry out his 
desire for a seashore vacation for “nine reasons,” the 
first of which was “he did not have the money’’—it was 
unnecessary to mention “the other eight.” 

The railroad business, the speaker continued, “is a 
sales proposition, and if they cannot sell transportation 
to the country and their competitors can, the railroads 
will go out of business just as the old river packets did. 
There are great rail systems in this country now being 
operated by lawyers and engineers and accountants who 
could not sell gold dollars for 95 cents. Rail manage- 
ment can only see straight down the right-of-way as it 
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was laid out in 1890, and all the help is in the same 
frame of mind. They still believe that they own a mon- 
opoly in transportation and that they can raise rates 
to any point and get away with it; browbeat labor into 
pay cuts, and still pour the cash into Wall Street. It 
can’t be done. What the rails need is some young blood 
with imagination.” 


Rail Competitors Get the Bright Young Men 


In the latter connection Mr. Truman has observed 
“young men with ideas going into other methods of 
transportation because ideas have not been wanted in the 
rail industry” where “there is plenty of room for ideas.” 
He knows an energetic young man who “took over a 
busted railroad” and “completely rehabilitated it in the 
midst of the depression” by “selling transportation and 
using ordinary horse-trading sense.” The senator ad- 
vises the carriers to “follow Henry Ford and cut rates 
and raise pay,” instead of perpetuating the present rate 
structure which was “created to fool the public and not 
sell transportation.” 

But, withal, Mr. Truman believes that “every kind of 
transportation should be treated alike by the govern- 
ment, equally regulated, equally taxed;” he thinks “a 
transportation commission to control all transportation is 
coming.” “Railroads,” he added, “must be modernized, 
because they fill a major place in the system of the 
country. All methods of transportation must be co- 
ordinated. If the government must finance them let us 
face the situation and do it. Let us retire a lot of old 
fellows and give the boys a chance and a career to look 
forward to. Rails must have new blood or they will die 
or become government owned, which is the same thing.” 


Blames Congress for Roads’ Plight 


A somewhat different tack had been taken in an earlier 
speech in the House by Representative Allen, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, who predicted that history would record 
the Seventy-fifth Congress as “capable of, and even 
guilty of, treason to their country” because it permitted 
adjournment to come “without fearlessly exercising. the 
powers reposed in us by the Constitution to settle this 
problem of the ‘railroads before the day of impending 
doom.” Mr. Allen went on to challenge his colleagues to 
contradict his statement that “a larger percentage of the 
present problems of the American railroads was given 
birth to right in this chamber. It was through the ex- 
penditure of tax money, federal, state and county, much 
of which was extracted from the railroads themselves, 
with which we built and even now continue to add to the 
$15,000,000,000 system of highways in these United 
States, that now carry the bulk of the motor-vehicle traf- 
fic that has brought the railroads to this plight. It is the 
appropriations made by this body that is building Muscle 
Shoals, the T. V. A. and other federally subsidized 
power operations which are at present destroying our 
mining and transportation industry. . . .” 

Meanwhile House Minority Leader Snell’s parting 
shot at the “New Deal Congress” for abandoning “its 
obligations to the American people” included a reference 
to the railroads which “face the severest crisis in their 
history.” And several “extensions of remarks’ were 
put into the Congressional Record, including those of 
Representative Peterson, Democrat, of Florida, who ad- 
dressed himself to the proposition that “Cutting Rail- 
road Workers’ Wages Will Not Solve the Roads’ Prob- 
lems ;” and Representative L. D. Johnson, Democrat, of 
Texas, who thought that Congress had tackled the rail- 
road problem “at the right end” when it passed railroad 
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labor’s unemployment insurance bill. That action, Mr. 
Johnson added, will give railroad workers “courage to 
believe that when their congress steps into the financial 
structure of the railroads, when it prepares to help them 
reorganize, get on their feet and stand up against the 
future, it will not forget the men in the maze of involved 
business technicalities and circumlocutions it will find.” 


A Communication... 


Favors Sliding Scale 
For Wage Reductions 


To THE EpiTor: 

As a railroad employee it was with great interest that I read 
of the proposed 15 per cent reduction in wages, effective July 1. 
With a third of the railway mileage in this country being oper- 
ated by bankrupt companies and the present low levels of traffic 
and the large losses being currently incurred, obviously some- 
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thing must be done. However, is a flat 15 per cent wage cut : 


the proper solution? 

Were the various railway officers moved to that decision by 
justice and were they motivated by an unselfish desire to work 
together to extricate the railroad industry from its present un- 
sound situation, I think a different solution might have been 
arrived at. 

In all justice, a flat wage decrease can have little support. 
Many railroad positions are underpaid in relation to the wage 
scale of the industry as a whole. A great many railroad work- 
ers receive only a subsistence wage, and, since 1930, in many 
cases not even that, the difference being made up from past 
savings and the deterioration of their physical possessions. To 
subject these employees to the same percentage deducation as 
better paid employees is obviously inequitable, particularly when 
special classes of organized employees enjoy advantages purely 
by right of being able to enforce them. 

The idea is beginning to percolate through that the unorganized 
employee is being imposed upon by those who are organized, 
and that the management that should have protected them from 
the necessity of fighting for what is rightfully theirs has failed. 
Falling in that class myself, I find the idea of unionizing clerical 
positions repugnant to my conception of advaiucement and in- 
creased remuneration on a strictly merit basis; but, if that is 
the only way in which I can secure a just proportion of railway 
wages, I shall certainly seek such means of enforcing my right. 
I believe I am not alone in this thought. 

Railway labor is loyal and not unfair to the investment and 
management side of the industry, if given a fair deal. For this 
present situation, a level of salaries and wages per hour should 
be established below which no wage cut should be taken. Then, 
a graduated scale of reductions should be applied as railway 
labor is better able to stand the cut, with an agreement for 
restoration when conditions warrant. When the United States 
government was advancing money through the R. F. C. a series 
of salary cuts were imposed, starting with the top salaries. Sal- 
aries in excess of $25,000 per year were subject to a 40 per cent 
decrease, with graduations down from that. If the A. A. R. 
had proposed some such sliding scale, not necessarily so drastic, 
and had outlined what per cent decrease was being taken by the 
personnel in organizations supported by the railroads, then in all 
probability railway labor would play ball. But if the saving of 
the railroads is to be done entirely by the lower paid classes 
while the upper brackets do not pull their weight, that is an 
entirely different situation. 

Employees about me and I feel that fifty years of stringent 
I. C. C. regulation have placed us in jeopardy of our positions 
to a much greater extent than any greedy group of stock and 
bondholders, or an inefficient management. However, manage- 
ment has not acted wisely in their decision to assess a flat 15 per 
cent cut at this time. It savors rather of the fight manager who 
assured his battered boy that “He ain’t hurt us a bit.” 

RAILROAD EMPLOYEE. 
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Congress Amends 
Motor Carrier Act 


I. C. C. gets right to authorize 
operations without hearing and 
to suspend violators 





Congressional action on the bill carry- 
ing Motor Carrier Act amendments rec- 
ommended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was completed shortly before 
adjournment on June 16 when the House 
of Representatives approved a couple of 
amendments which the Senate inserted 
earlier in the day as it passed the bill 
which had previously gone through the 
House on June 13. 

During the brief Senate discussion, 
Senator Johnson, Democrat, of Colorado, 
who had been chairman of the interstate 
commerce committee’s sub-committee which 
conducted hearings on the measure, 
told his colleagues that Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Eastman had _ tele- 
phoned from Ohio the previous day to 
say that the Motor Carrier Division was 
“threatened with complete break-down 
unless these amendments to Motor Car- 
rier Act are acted upon by the Congress.” 
As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
March 5, the commission sought the 
amendments, which it believed “should be 
non-controversial” in order that it might 
carry on its motor carrier regulatory work 
“more expeditiously and effectively.” 

The commission got most of the changes 
which it sought, including the right to is- 
sue temporary operating authority to a 
motor carrier for a period of not exceed- 
ing 180 days without hearing or other pro- 
ceedings; authority to exercise discretion 
as to whether recommended orders and re- 
ports should be issued in motor carrier 
cases; and the right to suspend (not re- 
voke) upon 15 days’ notice, the operating 
rights of a motor carrier or broker for 
failure to comply with provisions of the 
act relating to the filing of tariffs and 
schedules of minimum charges. In the 
latter connection the commission had 
sought more comprehehsive powers, but 
the House committee which put in the 
15-days-notice provision in place of “upon 
reasonable notice” also eliminated failure 
to comply with insurance and surety-bond 
requirements as a basis for suspension of 
rights. 

Other changes relieve the commission 
from the duty of holding public hearings 
in every case of proposed unification or 
consolidation and clarify various miscel- 
laneous sections of the act. Another 
amendment will permit 


House committee 
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motor carriers to borrow up to $100,000 
on short-term notes with approval of the 
commission, while still another eliminates 
the word “exclusively” from the defini- 
tion of haulers of agricultural commodi- 
ties exempt from general regulatory pro- 
visions of the Act—a change, the House 
committee report said, which “will elimi- 
nate many troublesome questions” now 
caused by the presence of that word. Op- 
ponents contended that this amendment 
might open the door for “chiseling” in 
that carriers of agricultural products 
might haul other commodities not for 
compensation, and still enjoy their exemp- 
tions. A final House amendment permits 
the commission to approve temporarily the 
operation of the properties of one motor 
carrier by another in a case where an 
application for approval of the acquisition 
is pending and where the delay in passing 
on the application might result in injury 
to the carrier or cessation of service. 

The two Senate amendments were called 
“minor” and “inconsequential” by Repre- 
sentative Sadowski, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, who obtained unanimous consent for 
their eleventh-hour approval by the House. 
One of them provides that in acquisition- 
of-control cases only carriers subject to 
Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act 
must prove that a proposed transaction 
would improve their own service and not 
unduly restrain’ competition. The present 
proviso in that connection reads more 
broadly that “if a carrier other than a 
motor carrier is an applicant,” etc. The 
other Senate amendment places the burden 
of proof upon a motor carrier to show 
that proposed increases in rates are just 
and reasonable. Representative Sadowski 
told the House that the first of the fore- 
going was designed to “take care of a 
local situation in New Jersey,” while the 
other covered a “situation with respect to 
certain farmers who are afraid that cer- 
tain rates might be increased.” 


British Employees File Demands 


Four railway labor unions of Great Brit- 
ain—the National Union of Railwaymen, 
the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers & Firemen, the Railway Clerks’ 
Association and the National Railway 
Shopmen’s Council—have filed demands 
with the four main line roads comprising 
individual claims for wage increases and 
hours of employment ameliorations. The 
demands of each union are separate in each 
case and seek wage boosts and hours of 
employment privileges generally. On the 
whole, the demands involve graduated in- 
creases in minimum wages, special pay 
rates for holiday and Sunday duties, and 
limitation of hours on duty. 
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South Likely to 
Renew Rate Fight 


Dixie politicians say they have 
to pay Northern wages, hence 
need lower rates 


That the South’s acceptance of the wages 
and hours law contemplating a uniform 
minimum wage for the whole country will 
intensify that section’s attack on the railway 
rate structure was indicated in remarks of 
Southern congressmen during the closing 
days of the session and statements issued 
after adjournment. In the latter connec- 
tion Representative Ramspeck, Democrat, 
of Georgia, announced on June 18 that un- 
less the Interstate Commerce Commission 
acts favorably on the pending complaint 
of the Southern Governors’ Freight Rate 
Conference he will organize a House bloc 
to accomplish the desired result by 
lation. 

Mr. Ramspeck some time ago introduced 
a bill which would require railroads to fix 
inter-territorial rates on the same 
as intra-territorial rates; but he has not 
pushed the measure while the governors 
were attempting to accomplish the same 
result in their appeal to the I. C. C. Hear- 
ings on the latter, docketed as No. 27746, 
The State of Alabama, et al., v. New York 
Central Railroad Company, et al., were 
held at Pirmingham, Ala., on April 11, 
and are scheduled to resume at Buffalo, 
WN. Y., on July Iz. 

It is Mr. Ramspeck’s view that the wages 
and hours law gives the South and West 
“a lever” they never had before in their 
agitations for a readjustment of the rate 
structure. “Eastern and New England 
members,” he said, “no longer in good 
faith can oppose our demands for equality 
in freight rates since they have won their 
demands for uniformity in wages. Every 
state in the union, except those in Official 
territory, is discriminated against at pres- 
ent as to freight rates. A major part of 
the consuming market of the country lies 
in this favored area. The other states are 
laboring under a handicap in attempting 
to reach this vast market. It. is for this 
reason that we heard so much tal of dif- 
ferentials in regard to wages and hours.” 

Lost in the adjournment rush was the 
resolution introduced by Senator Pepper, 
Democrat, of Florida, requesting the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission “to make 
a study of and give consideration to a plan 


legis- 


basis 


to provide that the freight rate per mile 

for the shipment of goods to a point in 

any freight rate territory shall be the same 
(Continued on page 1065) 
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Rails Still Asking 
Only Square Deal 


With equality of treatment 
and opportunity they will 
solve their problems 


Allow the railroads to operate as a busi- 
ness and give them equality of treatment 
and opportunity and they will solve their 
own problems, J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
told the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion in convention at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
on June 25. If the railroads’ specific sug- 
gestions for changes in legislation and in 
public policies of transportation are carried 
out, Mr. Pelley said, “once more we shall 
see that national prosperity is geared to 
railroad prosperity.” 

“Give the railroads reasonable freedom 
to ‘price’ the only product they have to sell 
—transportation service—subject, of course, 
to the general principles that rates shall be 
reasonable and neither discriminatory nor 
preferential,” Mr. Pelley urged. “Give 
them greater freedom to adjust their rates 
to meet competitive situations; to adjust 
their services to the demands of traffic, 
and to adjust their expenses to the condi- 
tions of their business.” 

Explaining that by equality of treatment 
and opportunity he meant “equality with 
all other forms of transportation in matters 
of regulation, taxation, subsidy and the 
like,” the speaker added that “If regula- 
tions are to be applied to railroads, let them 
be applied in equal measure to our competi- 
tors. If subsidies are to be paid to our 
competitors, let them likewise be made 
available to railroads.” According to Mr. 
Pelley, the long-standing public policy to- 
ward transportation has been, in effect, to 
require the user of rail transportation to 
pay all the costs of producing the service 
which he uses, including taxes for the sup- 
port of government in general, at the same 
time relieving the user of most other forms 
of transportation of a large part of their 
true costs, by putting them on the taxpayer. 
Referring to the railroad problem, Mr. Pel- 
ley told the bankers that the carriers’ cur- 
rent difficulties are not due to conditions 
within the industry itself, but rather to 
causes which, over a period of years, have 
reduced revenues and raised expenses until 
the margin between income and outgo has 
been squeezed to the vanishing point. 

“Chief among those causes—one might 
almost say the root cause of all—is the 
fact that for more than 30 years we have 
not allowed the railroads to be run as a 
business under fair and equal conditions of 
competition,” he declared. “They have 
been regulated as if they were a monopoly, 
while at the same tim: the public resources 
have been used lavishly to create and sub- 
sidize competing forms of transportation. 
In almost every phase of the railroad busi- 
ness, public authority has _ increasingly 
dictated what might and might not be done. 
At the same time, the railroads have had 
to compete with other forms of transporta- 
tion subject to no such restrictions and 
even aided by the public purse.” 
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With the original idea of railroad regu- 
lation the carriers have no quarrel, Mr. 
Pelley said, adding that “Of late, however, 
both Congress and the public regulatory 
authorities have far extended the boundaries 
of regulation until we have, as in the recent 
passenger fare decision, a majority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission denying 
the railroads the chance to try to increase 
admittedly inadequate earnings by chang- 
ing passenger fares, not because the pro- 
posed rates were unreasonable, preferential 
or discriminatory, but because in their 
judgment the rates would not produce as 
much revenue as those previously pre- 
scribed.” This decision, Mr. Pelley held, 
“highlights the lengths to which we have 
gone in taking the actual management of 
the railroads out of the hands of those 
who are responsible for results. Railroads 
have been regulated and controlled as if 
they were monopolistic, quasi-public insti- 
tutions, rather than the business institutions 
which they are,” he stated. 

The speaker reminded his audience that 
the railroads have not been allowed “to 
share fully in the gains of our periods of 
national prosperity, on the assumption that 
they could be protected from the full im- 
pact of the losses of depression—a theory 
which experience has shown to be tragically 
unworkable.” 

Answering the question as to what has 
happened to cause the railroads to be re- 
duced from a prosperous business 25 years 
ago to one in a precarious position, Mr. 
Pelley had this to say: 

“It is not an increase in the ratio of 
capitalization to investment, for in 1910 the 
industry had outstanding stocks and bonds 
of a total par value of $987 for each thou- 
sand dollar invested—and it had outstand- 
ing a total of only $721 per thousand in 
1936. 

“It is not an increase in the ratio of debt 
to investment, for bonds totaled $606 for 
each thousand dollars of investment in 1910, 
and only $442 per thousand in 1936. 

“Tt is not an increasing burden of fixed 
charges upon the revenues, for the fixed 
charges of 1937 were less in proportion to 
revenue than in any year prior to 1917— 
the prosperous years of the industry. 

“It is not a decline in operating ef- 
ficiency, for, measured by every index, 
there has been an almost startling increase 
in that direction. To take just one figure 
as typical of them all, the output of trans- 
portation service produced for each hour 
freight trains were on the road averaged 
7,303 ton-miles of freight in 1920, and 
was up to 12,695 ton-miles in 1937. 

“Tt is not deterioration of the service of- 
fered, for that has improved in every di- 
rection. 

“And yet this business, which by all 
the rules applicable to business in general 
should have gone ahead, is in distress. 

“The years 1916 and 1917 were the last 
in which the railroad industry, as a whole, 
earned as much as five per cent on its 
investment. In 1916, the average earnings 
of railroad employes was 28 cents per 
hour. This year, the average is more than 
77 cents per hour, nearly three times as 
much. In 1916, taxes took 4.4 cents out 
of each dollar of revenue. Today, they are 

(Continued on page 1065) 
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Railroad Labor's 
Unemployment Bill 


Passed despite advice that it 
was not in accord with 
President's program 


Railway labor’s unemployment insur- 
ance bill, as noted briefly in last week’s 
issue, went through Congress during the 
last days of the session, despite the 
Treasury Department’s action in trans- 
mitting to House and Senate committees 
the advice it had received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that “the proposed legisla- 
tion would not be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President.” Mr. Roosevelt 
had not acted upon the measure when this 
issue of Railway Age went to press. 

Provisions of the law are substantially 
the same as those summarized in the 
Railway Age of April 2, when it was an- 
nounced that the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association had prepared the meas- 
ure to be sponsored in the Senate by 
Senators Wheeler of Montana and Wag- 
ner of New York; and in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Crosser 
of Ohio. It contains 17 sections, and re- 
moves from the coverage of the unem- 
ployment insurance acts of the states and 
from Title IX of the Social Security Act 
the employees and employers covered by 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and 
the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937. Thus 
in addition to railroad employees, eligible 
beneficiaries include their union represen- 
tatives, although the latter are required to 
contribute three per cent of their monthly 
salaries up to $300—the same basis upon 
which railroad payrolls are taxed. Rail- 
road employees will make no contribution. 
The Railroad Retirement Board will ad- 
minister the act. 

Qualifications for and the amount of 
benefits are dependent upon the compensa- 
tion earned by the employee during his 
“base year” which is the last completed 
calendar year preceding a “benefit year.” 
Benefits, computed on a daily basis, range 
from $1.75 to $3 per day in accordance 
with the amount earned during the base 
year. The maximum an individual can 
receive during a benefit year is 80 times 
his daily benefit rate, the range thus being 
from $140 to $240. The benefits provided 
are, for most employees and as a whole, 
more liberal than the benefits provided 
under existing state laws. 

Special provisions are made for part- 
time workers and workers whose normal 
work shift extends over two days; in the 
case of the former group, only a day in 
which a part-time worker is normally em- 
ployed may be counted as a day of unem- 
ployment, and in the case of the latter 
group, a 24-hour period is substituted for 
the calendar day in counting days of un- 
employment. There are two conditions 
which an employee must meet to qualify 
for benefits—he must have earned $150 
during his base year and he must have 
served a waiting period of unemployment 
before unemployment becomes  com- 
pensable. Among the disqualifying cond- 
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tions are those covering train and engine 
service employees who run _ up their 
monthly mileages in a comparatively few 
days. These are disqualified for benefits 
with respect to any half-month during 
which they perform 25 per cent of the 
maximum employment allowable to them 
for any calendar month, and with respect 
to any full month in which they perform 
at least 50 per cent of the maximum allow- 
able. Strikers are disqualified if they are 
unemployed as a result of a strike “com- 
menced in violation of the Railway Labor 
Act or in violation of the established rules 
and practices” of labor organizations, un- 
less they “are not participating in or 
financing the strike and do not belong to 
a class of workers any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or financing or directly in- 
terested in the dispute.” Payment of regu- 
lar union dues “is not to be considered 
financing a strike within the meaning of 
this qualification.” 

Remaining sections deal with the financ- 
ing, penalties, the railroad unemployment 
insurance account to be maintained as a 
separate fund and the administration fund. 

When the act passed the House on June 
13 there was no opposition as several mem- 
bers, including both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, took the floor to urge passage. 
“Labor,” the organ of the railroad brother- 
hoods, called this display of unanimity 
“almost unprecedented.” Speeches were 
made by Representatives Crosser, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio; Martin, Democrat, of Colo- 
rado; Mead, Democrat, of New York; 
Mapes, Republican, of Michigan; Wolver- 
ton, Republican, of New Jersey; Halleck, 
Republican, of Indiana; Reece, Republi- 
can, of Tennessee; Fish, Republican, of 
New York; Lord, Republican, of New 
York; Boren, Democrat, of Oklahoma, and 
Dingell, Democrat, of Michigan. Several 
others extended their supporting remarks 
in the appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

Senate passage on June 15 came with 
less discussion. As “Labor” calculated it 
the bill went through the upper. branch 
“in exactly 414 minutes—breaking all rec- 
ords for speed in enacting legislation.” It 
was brought up by Chairman Wheeler of 
the committee .on interstate commerce who 
first had the House bill substituted for the 
companion Senate measure. The Mon- 
tanan went on to explain that the bill 
embodied principles recommended by the 
former federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion and the President’s Commission on 
Economic Security. Next he characterized 
the measure as “a bill which does not cost 
the railroads an additional 5-cent piece, 
and it does not cost the government of the 
United States anything at all.” In answer- 
ing questions Mr. Wheeler dismissed rail- 
Way management’s objections with: “The 
employers put in some formal figures, but 
frankly, it seemed to me that there was 
not any justified opposition to the measure. 
They preferred to have the matter con- 
tinued until the fal’.” 

The Montanan next agreed with Senator 
Le\\is, Democrat, of Illinois, that manage- 
ment “simply made some suggestions,” 
adding that “the bill, in my judgment, is 
a sound bill, and it will save money for 
the railroads in the long run.”» He went 
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on to outline the advantages to employees, 
calling the weighting of benefits in favor 
of lower-paid employees “one of the very 
best features of the measure.” After Sen- 
ator Wagner, Democrat, of New York, 
had pointed out that the railroads are ex- 
pected to save “$1,500,000 to $2,000,000” a 
year in taxes and a like amount “in the 
way of simplified administration” the vote 
for passage came. 


Suggests Government Buy 300,000 
Cars to Lease to Roads 


Senator Shipstead of Minnesota, on 
Thursday, submitted to Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes, a plan whereby the gov- 
ernment would place orders immediately 
for at least 300,000 freight cars and sell 
them to the railroads on an_ installment 
payment plan. Mr. Shipstead estimated 
that the cost of the new cars would be 
$700,000,000 and he suggests that the gov- 
ernment turn them over to the carriers 
under a lease-sale agreement extending over 
a period of some 15 to 20 years, carrying 
interest at the rate of 2% per cent on the 
deferred balance. Mr. Shipstead described 
the proposal as a “project to sell for scrap 
the 300,000 obsolete freight cars: that are 
now nothing but a source of additional out- 
of-pocket cost to the roads and replace 
them with new and modern equipment.” 


Further Hearing on Seatrain 
Operations 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for further hearing the case 
involving services of Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
which operates vessels carrying freight in 
railroad cars on a route between Hoboken, 
N. J., and Belle Chasse, La., via Havana, 
Cuba. The commission’s previous decision 
in the case (No. 25,727, Seatrain Lines, 
Inc. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown, et 
al.) was reviewed in the Railway Age of 
February 12, page 316. 


L. M. S. to Try Nine-Inch Connecting 
Plates 

The London Midland & Scottish (Great 
Britain) is experimenting with rail joint 
bars having a length of 9 in. as compared 
with the former British standard of 18 in. 
Further, the new joint bars have but two 
bolt holes, two in. from the outer end of 
the bar. Hence its use permits the rail 
chairs to be brought up close to the end 
of the rail, the center being only 7 in. 
from the rail end. It is intended to use 
the short joint bars on 238 miles of track. 


Stoker Order Postponed 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from July 1 to October 1 
the effective date of its order in the auto- 
matic stoker case. As noted in last week’s 
issue 179 railroads are seeking a restrain- 
ing order in the federal district court at 
Cleveland, Ohio; and the commission’s ace 
tion comes “upon further consideration of 
the record” and to meet the request of the 
court for a postponement in order that it 
might be afforded “opportunity for proper 
consideration of the case.” 


Pittsburgh Traffic Men Elect 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., held at Edgewood Coun- 
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try Club, June 13, the following officers 
were elected: President, C. C. Gray, gen- 
eral freight agent, Western Maryland; 
First Vice-President, C. F. Farmer, freight 
trafic manager, Baltimore & Ohio; 
ond Vice-President, W. B. Shepherd, as- 
sistant general traffic manager, Aluminum 
Company of America; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. I. Mulvey, traffic manager, Hub- 
bard & Company; Secretary, D. F. Woods, 
general agent, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Treasurer, A. O. Olson, general agent, 
Chicago & Northwestern. W. C. Trust, 
trafic manager of U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion Subsidiaries, was elected chairman of 
the Board of Governors. 


Efforts Made to “Save” Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City 


Efforts to “save” the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City from being abandoned by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which 
has sought permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is being made by 
the towns served by the line. A com- 
mittee of townspeople has been formed 
and employees of the road are contributing 
10 per cent of a month’s salary toward a 
fund being raised in the towns to oppose 
abandonment. 


Sec- 


Certain Southern Competitive Rates 
to Expire June 30 


Some 13 classification exceptions and 68 
commodity group rates relating to South- 
ern territory and originally issued by the 
carriers to meet competition in specific in- 
stances will be permitted to expire June 
30, according to an announcement by J. 
G. Kerr, chairman, Southern Freight As- 
sociation. In the case of one classification 
the rating will be increased from 57 per 
cent to 70 per cent of first class, while in 
another cancellation is to be effective July 


: 
Hugh Rankin Passes at 57 


Hugh Rankin, former associate editor 
of the “Railroad Gazette” and the “Rail- 
road Age Gazette” and author of numer- 
ous articles on railroad finance, died on 
June 18 at Goshen, N. Y., at the age of 
57, after a long illness. Mr. Rankin was 
graduated from Yale in 1903 and entered 
railroad service with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. He was for several 
years associated with the predecessor pa- 
pers of the Railway Age, later going with 
Brown Brothers & Company, New York 
banking house. 


Beiter Flays St. Lawrence Seaway 


Representative Alfred F. Beiter, Demo- 
crat, of Buffalo, N. Y., inserted in the 
Congressional Record for adjournment 
day a copy of a speech which he recently 
gave in Buffalo before the Niagara Fron- 
tier Planning Board of Erie County, N. 
Y., in opposition to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. In his speech Representative Beiter 
charged that the project was conceived 
in the Middle West and had had the 
active support of President Hoover. 
He went on to assert that the negotiations 
for the treaty during Mr. Hoover’s re- 
gime were carried on in Canada under 
ex-President’s personal direction. The 
fact that the present Administration favors 
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the project, according to Mr. Beiter, does 
not in any way affect his opposition to it. 
He went on to say that he did not regard 
the project as sound or economical and 
that he had been against it since its in- 
ception. 


Roomette Cars Added to N. Y. C. 
Equipment 


The New York Central announces that 
in addition to the usual Pullman equip- 
ment the Commodore Vanderbilt, leaving 
Grand Central terminal daily at 4:20 p. m. 
(d. s. t.) and arriving at Chicago at 8:30 
a. m., will carry new streamlined sleeping 
cars, including the “roomette” type. Simi- 
lar cars will be operated eastbound on the 
Commodore Vanderbilt leaving Chicago at 
2:45 p. m. (d. s. t.), arriving in New 
York 9:05 a. m. (d. s. t.), and on the 
Water Level Limited leaving Chicago at 
4:30 p. m. (d. s. t.), arriving New York 
10:55 a. m. (d. s. t.). 


B. & O. Installs New Type “Covered 
Wagon” Top Box Cars 


The Baltimore & Ohio has recently as- 
signed 100 new type covered wagon-top 
box cars to its two fast merchandise trains 
No. 117 and 118, running overnight be- 
tween New York and Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
described recently in the Railway Age of 
April 30, page 771. The new cars replace 
conventional type express cars formerly 
used in this service, releasing them for 
use elsewhere on the road. The chief rea- 
son for installation of the new cars, offi- 
cers state, is the advantage of greater ship- 
ping space which this type of box car af- 
fords, since the loading area of each ex- 
ceeds that of the conventional type by 919 
cu. ft. 


Inland Waterways Bills Fail of 
Enactment 


Two bills which would have extended 
the scope of the services and operations 
of the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation failed of enactment dur- 
ing the session of Congress which has just 
closed. One, S. 3107, authorizing exten- 
sion of the service to Pensacola, Fila., 
failed in the Senate when Senator King, 
Democrat, of Utah, objected to its con- 
sideration. In the House, H. R. 10464, a 
dill to extend the services and operations 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation to 
the Cape Fear river and connecting water- 
ways was passed over when three Repub- 
licans, Representatives Rich, Taber and 
Church objected to its consideration. 


Congress Authorizes Experiment 
With Highway Mail Car 


The House and Senate, before adjourn- 
ing last week, passed H. J. Res. 663, which 
provides for the operation of the Peru & 
Indianapolis “railway” post office by motor 
vehicle over highways between Peru, Ind., 
and Indianapolis. The resolution states 
that upon the abandonment of electric rail- 
way service between these two cities, the 
Postmaster General is authorized to con- 
tract for the transportation, including the 
distribution in transit, of mail by means 
of motor vehicle or motor vehicle mail 
compartments. Representative Mead, Dem- 
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ocrat, of New York, in explaining the 
bill on the floor of the House, told his col- 
leagues that the bill permits an “experi- 
mental service where an electric line is to 
be abandoned and the owner is willing to 
substitute bus service with railway post- 
office compartments so that the mail may 
be distributed while in transit.” He also 
explained that it was entirely experimental 
and discretionary with the Post Office De- 
partment. 


Maine Central Highway Operations 


Joint Board No. 70, composed of Frank 
J. McArdle of Maine, has recommended in 
a proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission find all Maine opera- 
tions of the Maine Central Transportation 
Company, subsidiary of the Maine Cen- 
tral, to be those of a common carrier for 
which a certificate should be issued under 
the Motor Carrier Act’s “grandfather” 
clause. The Board would also have the 
commission find that the parent railroad, 
in its relation to the highway service per- 
formed by the subsidiary between Ells- 
worth, Me., and Bar Harbor, is a connect- 
ing common carrier and not a common 
carrier by motor vehicle. 

In addition to that between Ellsworth 
and Bar Harbor, routes involved are be- 
tween Ellsworth and Waukeag, Newport 
and Dover-Foxcroft, Waterville and Bing- 
ham and Lewiston and Brunswick. 


N. Y. Central Inaugurates “The 
New England States” 


The New York Central and its leased 
line, the Boston & Albany, placed in serv- 
ice a new train between Boston, Mass., 
and Chicago, effective June 15, known as 
“The New England States.” The new 
train, which becomes the premier train of 
the Boston & Albany, is an all-Pullman, 
air-conditioned train without extra fare 
and operates westbound on a 19-hour and 
25-minute schedule and eastbound on an 
18-hour and 50-minute schedule. Accord- 
ing to the timetable, as No. 27, it leaves 
South station, Boston at 2 p. m. (e. s. t.) 
and arrives in Chicago at 8:25 a. m. (c. s. 
t.). The eastbound New England States, 
known as No, 28, leaves Chicago at 2 p. m. 
and arrives at South station, Boston at 
9:50 a. m. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on June 1 had 4,484 
new freight cars on order, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 
On the same date in 1937 there were 
45,176 on order, and on June 1, 1936, there 
were 25,748. On May 1, this year, 4,867 
new freight cars were on order. 

New steam locomotives on order on 
June 1 totaled 56 compared with 329 on 
June 1, last year, and 58 on the same date 
two years ago. The railroads had 61 new 
steam locomotives on order on May 1, this 
year. New electric and Diesel-electric 
locomotives on order on June 1 totaled six 
compared with 30 on June 1, 1937, and 30 
on June 1, 1936. The railroads on May 
1, this year, had ten new electric and 
Diesel-electric locomotives on order. 

Class I railroads in the first five months 
of this year installed in service 5,786 new 
freight cars, compared with 27,807 in the 
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same period in 1937 and 8,948 in the same 
period in 1936. The railroads in the first 
five months of 1938 also put in service 105 
new steam locomotives and 55 new electric 
and Diesel-electric locomotives, compared 
with 122 steam and twelve electric and 
Diesel-electric locomotives installed in the 
same period last year, and nine steam and 
eight electric and Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives installed in the same period in 1936. 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above figures. 


May Locomotive Shipments 


May shipments of railroad locomotives 
totaled 21 as compared with 31 in April 
and 54 in May, 1937, according to reports 
from the country’s principal manufacturing 
plants to the Department of Commerce's 
Bureau of the Census. The May total 
included 13 steam locomotives, three elec- 
trics and five Diesel-electrics, all for do- 
mestic service; May, 1937’s 54 included 
41 steam and 12 Diesel-electrics for do- 
mestic service and one steam for export. 
Shipments for the first five months of this 
year totaled 151 locomotives as against 173 
for the comparable 1937 period. 

Unfilled orders at the end of May totaled 
83 locomotives, including 38 steam, 21 elec- 
trics and 15 Diesel-electrics for domestic 
service and nine steam for export. The 
comparable figures as of May 31, 1937, 
were: Total unfilled orders, 397 locomo- 
tives, including 321 steam, 20 electrics and 
35 Diesel-electrics for domestic service 
and 20 steam for export. 

These figures do not include locomotives 
built in railroad shops, or “self-propelled 
cars of any description.” 


N. & W. Magazine Fifteen Years 
Old 


The Norfolk & Western Magazine cele- 
brates its 15th birthday on the advent of 
its June issue, recently published. The 
first issue of the magazine was distributed 
among the “Norfolk & Western family” 
on June 1, 1923. Since then, 180 regular 
issues, a special supplement and one special 
edition have come from the press. Pub- 
lished solely for employees of the railway, 
the magazine reflected on its birthday thus: 
“The record through the years proves con- 
clusively that the Norfolk & Western, and 
its great family of employees, have kept 
pace with the times. Your magazine is 
proud to have had a ‘grandstand seat’ from 
which to observe and record the panorama 
of the last 15 years and it expects to con- 
tinue recording future events, equally as 
epochal, as they develop.” 


Control of Greyhound Units 


The Greyhound Corporation has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to increase to a majority its 
holdings of voting stock in the Northland 
Greyhound Lines and Central Greyhound 
Lines, affiliates respectively of the Great 
Northern and New York Central. 

The applicant now owns 49.57 per cent 
of Northlands voting stock, and it pro- 
poses to atquire not more than 1,500 ad- 
ditional shares in the open market. The 
Great Northern owns 45.83 per cent of 
Northland. The application sets forth 
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that the transaction “will clarify and con- 
firm the status of Northland as a motor 
carrier which is free from railroad con- 
trol.” 

The latter is also urged in support of 
the Central Greyhound transaction wherein 
the Greyhound Corporation seeks to in- 
crease its holdings to 55 per cent of the 
voting stock, leaving the New York Cen- 
tral 45 per cent. This is expected to 
“strengthen the existing close relationship 
between Central Greyhound and applicant 
and make for closer integration of the sev- 
eral units which constitute the affiliated 
Greyhound Lines.” 


March Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of March, 1938, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month 3 months ended 


of March with March 
poe 
Item 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Number of train ac- 
Ce 468 796 1,492 2,505 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 
Trespassers: 
eer 181 180 140 496 
Injured 171 172 439 457 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train ac- 


cidents* : 
a ere > omens 
Injured 7 24 115 138 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed ... 3 1 7 1 
Injured .. 156 153 473 443 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
DE: sevniwens 1 4 1 5 
OS ee 65 58 211 2rl 
Employees on duty: 
DE - crevéeeewe 52 59 131 204 
OS 1,328 -2,069 4,007 6,080 
All other nontres- 
passers}: 
PMOE  coccecece 108 180 368 534 
Injured ......3. 47 612 1,513 1,976 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
Re 345 424 950 1,240 
ee ee 2,134 3,088 6,758 9,305 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

+ Casualties to “‘Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossing. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, 
including both trespassers and nontrespassers, 
were as follows: 

Number of accidents 261 425 933 1,299 

Persons: 

. dewsuwwes 105 163 362 495 
Injured ........ 275 480 1,145 1,497 


Motor Hours-of-Service Rules 
Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from July 1 to August 1 
the effective date of the motor carrier 
hours-of-service regulations prescribed by 
Division 5 in the decision which was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of January 8. 
The Division adopted generally the recom- 
mendations of Examiner R. W. Snow’s 
proposed report, sanctioning the sleeper 
cab and prescribing; for common and con- 
tract carriers, flexible hours-of-service 
regulations, providing as maxima a 60- 
hour week or not more than 70 hours in 
any period of eight consecutive days, with 
limits of 15 hours “on duty” and 12 hours 
“at work” in any period of 24 consecutive 
hours. 

Protests from labor unions caused a re- 
opening of the case for reargument before 
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the full commission. This reargument was 
held at Washington, D. C., on April 25, 
as reported in the Railway Age of April 30. 
Organized labor, led by President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, there took the position that it would 
prefer present conditions to Division 5’s 
regulations, pending the completion of a 
scientific study of the effect of driver fa- 
tigue on safety of operations. 


B. & O. Magazine Features Women 
in Railroading for Tenth Year 


The annual women’s issue of the “Balti- 
more & Ohio Magazine” this year marks 
its tenth year of publication with 64-page 
issue given in great part to discussions of 
woman’s place in the railroad field and 
records of women who have held im- 
portant positions in the carriers’ official 
families. In addition, the general subject 
of women in business receives notice in a 
report of an interview with Dorothy 
Thompson, noted newspaper commentator, 
by Margaret T. Stevens, associate editor 
of the magazine and editor of this issue. 

Every page of the magazine is filled with 
pictures of women engaged in railroading, 
both here and abroad, holding positions 
ranging from “towerwoman” on the Le- 
high Valley to car tracer on the Boston 
& Maine. Here the first woman railroad 
stenographer, Sallie C. McBride, of the 
Louisville & Nashville writes her own 
story, and the career of Bella Toner, “dean 
of living woman railroaders,” and a teleg- 
rapher and agent for the Reading be- 
tween 1876 and 1927, is described. At the 
end of the issue there is printed a list of 
individual railroads and the dates of their 
hire of the first women employees in divers 
occupations,’ together with notations of 
unusual positions held by women at the 
present. 


Money for Roads and Rivers and 
Harbors 


The President has signed the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act which carries the 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and its allied bureaus for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. Included 
in the law is an item of $187,500,000 for 
the Bureau of Public Roads which is 
broken up into the following items: $125,- 
000,000 for the federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, $20,000,000 for federal-aid “feeder” 
roads and $40,000,000 for the elimination 
of grade crossings. Meanwhile, as_ re- 
ported in last week’s issue, the President 
has signed the bill, H. R. 10140, authoriz- 
ing federal-aid highway expenditures for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1940 and 
June 30, 1941, including $20,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 respectively for grade crossing 
elimination and protection work. 

President Roosevelt has also approved 
the act which carries appropriations of 
$196,962,867 for the civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department jor 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. For 
the preservation and maintenance and the 
prosecution of authorized river and har- 
bor projects the Act carries $70,020,000 
plus $18,000,000 of the amount named for 
public projects in the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1938, plus a reap- 
propriation of an unexpended balance of 
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$24,000,000 unobligated on April 21, 1938. 

Secretary of War Woodring has an- 
nounced the first series of allocations under 
the appropriation for rivers and harbors 
work. The present allocation totals $32,- 
725,500 for new work and $28,983,480 for 
maintenance work on projects previously; 
constructed. Some of the larger alloca- 
tions for new work include $8,269,000 for 
work at Fort Peck on the Missouri river, 
$4,565,885 for work on the Mississippi 
river between the Missouri river and Min- 
neapolis. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 11 totaled 553,854 cars, an in- 
crease of 51,230 cars or 10.2 per cent above 
the preceding week, which included the 
Decoration Day holiday, but a decrease of 
196,646 cars or 26.2 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a decrease 
of 381,728 cars or 40.8 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications except coal and coke showed in- 
creases over the preceding week, while all 
commodity classifications except live stock 
ana grain showed decreases under last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 11 


Districts 1938 1937 1936 
MOOT scccecse FIG ZEN 157,320 148,574 
Allegheny ...... 100,566 161,119 137,819 
Pocahontas ..... 34,179 45,744 46,231 
SOURETN 2 cece 84,265 101,392 94,300 
Northwestern ... 78,134 125,747 110,014 
Central Western. 94,851 107,733 96,712 
Southwestern ... 45,101 51,445 52,983 





Total Western 
Districts ..... 218,086 284,925 259,714 





Total All Roads. 553,854 750,500 686,643 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 





Products - 30,184 27,160 32,094 
Live Stock ..... 11,502 10,557 10,719 
Oo” ee 82,279 112,105 105,332 
OS err 3,932 9,968 8,477 
Forest Products. 26,035 39,305 33,622 

Nata Gravatt 24,921 72,930 49,954 
Merchandise l.c.l. 147,995 169,724 161,428 
Miscellaneous 227,006 308,751 285,017 
ee 3S ocaswies 553,854 750,500 686,643 
pO eee 502,624 688,987 695,844 
een 562,061 790,503 646,812 
Mew 88 .cccces 545.808 775,074 683,590 
2 eee 541,813 769,560 681,408 











Cumulative Total, 
23 Weeks ...12,526,932 16,715,097 14,645,713 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 11 dropped to 41,466, from 43,145 
cars for the previous week and 47,917 
cars for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d fron 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Wome 2%, F966 .cscs. 41,466 19,946 
De @. FSS8 éccnccs 43,145 19,033 
BAe 2G, T9GE. wk ewes 40,455 19,591 
Wee. 32, 19S! cicte ne 47,917 26,361 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
mame 2h. FOO sexs 1,011,706 491,078 
peme 12, 3967 cies. 1,090,164 648,355 
Jame G6, 1956) ciccvcs 987,257 544,216 


La Follette Wants Carriers to 
Modernize—Under Pressure 


Charges that railroad equipment is wort 
out and obsolete; that complete replace- 
ment of rolling stock ought to be mad 
a national aim,—carried through by gov- 
ernment pressure, if necessary, appear i! 
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Due to friction, the temperature of the ordinary driving box varies 





as much as 250° in short periods of time. A wedge set when the 
engine is cool will be either too loose or too tight when the engine 
is running ... But you can have your wedges correctly adjusted, 
even when running at top-speed. 

The Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber adjusts the 
wedges automatically, compensating for expansion and contraction 
and maintaining accurate driving box fit at all times. It also com- 
pensates for wear and provides a spring-held snubbing resistance 
that cushions unusual shocks and maintains correct alignment of 
moving parts. 

Its twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, with its predetermined 
spring-held frictional resistance to slack and oscillation, maintains 


a constant engine-tender relationship. Together they make an easier 





riding locomotive and reduce track, car and locomotive maintenance. 
Radial Buffer Type E-2 


The close tolerances essential to efficient Booster operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin. 
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a booklet published by the National Pro- 
gressives of America, the so-called “third 
political party” recently organized by 
Governor “Phil” La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin. The booklet, which outlines the aims 
of the party makes reference to railroad 
modernization as an outstanding example 
of “spending for prosperity.” It is pointed 
out that railroad equipment is worn out 
and obsolete; and that the carriers “haul 
from one end of the country to the other 
quantities of dead, unnecessary weight.” 
It is then recommended that the carriers 
install “new, light metals, new engines, new 
road beds which would cut the cost of 
transportation and give the American peo- 
ple tremendously improved service.” 

The bulletin asks rhetorically “Why 
don’t the railroads modernize themselves ?” 
and answers bluntly, “because they are 
plastered from cellar to garret with mort- 
gages,—with bonds representing values 
that have largely disappeared.” Coming 
to the core of its argument, the booklet 
then presents the party plan as follows: 
“A government that saw the problem, and 
had the courage to act, could cut through 
the red tape in a few months. First, re- 
quire an engineering survey (not a bank- 
ers’, but an engineers’) to determine what 
is needed to give our country the most 
efficient transportation system in the 
world. Next, order that it be done. Then, 
a judicial proceeding permitting the new 
capital financing it to step in ahead of the 
old bonds. Thus we would put three or 
four billion dollars of idle capital to work, 
create millions of new jobs, and when done 
we would have something real to show for 
our money. This would push the old 
bonds back, and let new money go to 
work. It would not destroy the old bonds 
—they would have just what they had be- 
fore. But in place of idle men and idle 
money we would have working money and 
working men.” 

Following paragraphs point out that it is 
this type of spending that breeds prosper- 
ity, adding “if it is for useful, wealth- 
producing work, then America grows 
richer. If too much is spent on unproduc- 
tive work, then we all have less to go 
around.” 


Diesel Train Anniversaries 


Anniversaries of Diesel train perform- 
ance were celebrated by the Chicago & 
North Western-Union Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy on June 20 and 
21. The North Western observed the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Streamliner City 
of Denver, which operates between Chi- 
cago & Denver. As the train entered the 
Chicago terminal, completing 1,530,000 
miles, it was met by Fred Sargent, presi- 
dent of the North Western, who greeted 
the engineman, who had completed 1,000,- 
(00 miles at the throttle of many trains. 
Girls in costumes distributed columbines, 
the flower of Colorado, to persons passing 
through the terminal prior to arrival of the 
train, while the strains of an orchestra 
added to the festivities. Up to the end of 
April, the train had carried 190,000 pas- 
sengers. 

At 6:07 p. m. on June 21 the eight 
Zephyrs of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy completed the five millionth Zephyr 
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mile, which was recorded on a giant odo- 
meter, which had been constructed in the 
Union Station, at Chicago, and which gave 
the figures actually moving into place for 
the five millionth mile. At the same time, 
enginemen on the eight different trains, 
traveling in six different states, gave five 
blasts of their horns. At 6:07 p. m. one 
of the two Denver Zephyrs was near Au- 
rora, Ill., the other near Ft. Morgan, Col. 
One twin Zephyr was near Savanna, IIl., 
and the other near East Winona, Wis. The 
Pioneer Zephyr was leaving Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Mark Twain Zephyr was ap- 
proaching Hannibal, Mo., the Ozark State 
Zephyr was near Marshall, Mo., and the 
Sam Houston Zephyr was near Corsicana, 
Tex. The mileage each train contributed 
to the total of 5,000,000 miles is as follows: 
the two Chicago-Twin Cities trains, 2,007,- 
743 miles; the two Chicago-Denver trains, 
1,512,549 miles; the Lincoln-Omaha-Kan- 
sas City train, 547,701 miles; the Houston- 
Dallas-Fort Worth train, 353,040 miles; 
the St. Louis-Kansas City train, 308,673 
miles; and the St. Louis-Burlington train, 
270,294 miles. The Zephyr fleet has car- 
ried a total of 1,260,000 passengers. 


Increased Price Per Ton Keeps 
Coal Cost High 


With gross ton mileage for April, 1938, 
reduced 23.5 per cent below April, 1937 
values, passenger train car mileage reduced 
about 4.7 per cent, and with equal unit 
fuel performance this year in freight serv- 
ice, and better in passenger service, the 
total cost of fuel and power consumed by 
the Class I railways, in that month $19,- 
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is expected that economies and more ef- 
ficient operation will result. The trans- 
action will simplify the corporate structure 
of the New York Central and is in line 
with its efforts in recent years to reduce 
the number of companies in the system. 

Specifically, the commission approved the 
following : 

1. Acquisition by the Toledo & Ohio 
Central through stock purchases of the 
Bailey Run, Sugar Creek & Athens and 
the Middleport & Northeastern and the 
merger with the Toledo of these two 
carriers and the Kanawha & Michigan, the 
Kanawha & West Virginia and the Zanes- 
ville & Western. 

2. A supplemental lease of the Toledo 
& Ohio Central by the New York Central 
covering the properties of the merging 
companies. 

3. Assumption of liability by the Toledo 
& Ohio Central of $2,469,000 of first mort- 
gage four per cent bonds and $334,186 of 
notes of the Kanawha & Michigan, and 
$60,000 of notes of the Zanesville & West- 
ern. 

4. Assumption of liability by the New 
York Central in respect to interest on the 
Kanawha & Michigan bonds. 

5. Assumption of liability by the New 
York Central respecting interest on $500,- 
000 of first mortgage St. Mary’s Division 
four per cent bonds and $9,000 of St. 
Mary’s Division first preference income 
bonds of the Toledo & Ohio Central. 

6. Merger of the properties of the Big 
Four; the Cincinnati Northern; the Cin- 
cinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland; the Cin- 
cinnati, Lafayette & Chicago; the Colum- 








Fuel Performances and Costs in Freight and Passenger Road Service, Class I Railways 


Per cent increase 





March — pril . or decrease, 1938 
1938 1938 1937 compared with 1937 
Coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles, Ib. ......... 119.0 118.0 118.0 —0.00 
(Including locomotive and tender) 
Fuel cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles, cents ... 16.99 16.82 15.88 +5.92 
(Including locomotive and tender) 
Coal per passenger train car-miles, Ib. ...... 15.2 14.9 15.1 —1.32 
Fuel cost per passenger train car-miles, cents 2.16 2.12 2.03 +4.43 
Average cost of fuel per equated net ton .... $2.85 $2.85 $2.69 +5.94 


(Coal equivalent) 





= 





208,000, was only 15.3 per cent lower than 
in April, 1937, because of the increase of 
5.94 per cent in the price per equated net 
ton (coal equivalent). 

The table of comparative fuel perform- 
ances quoted above was arranged by the 
Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers 
Association from figures compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau 
of Statistics, covering freight and pas- 
senger road service on Class I carriers 
(excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies). 


Corporate Simplification of New 
York Central Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has approved the unification of 
eight subsidiary companies of the New 
York Central and their grouping with the 
Toledo & Ohio Central and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, subsidi- 
aries of the New York Central. The ef- 
fect of the unification will be to place all 
the companies under the direct operating 
ccntrol of the New York Central and it 


bus, Hope & Greensburg; the Evansville, 
Mt. Carmel & Northern; the Evansville, 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute; the Muncie 
Belt ; and the Vernon, Greensburg & Rush- 
ville. 

7. Assumption by the Big Four of liabil- 
ity with respect to $1,000,000 of Cincinnati 
Northern first 4s and $3,340,000 of New 
York Central Lines equipment trusts of 
1924, and issuance by the Big Four of 
3,582 shares of common capital stock of the 
par value of $100 a share in exchange for 
certain shares of the merging companies, 
and 

8. A supplemental lease of the Big Four 
by the New York Central to cover the 
merged properties. 


Careful Handling Campaign Shows 
Results 


Insistence that impact speeds in switch- 
ing be limited to four miles an hour has 
resulted in a considerable reduction in 
over-speed impacts in the Chicago area, 
according to reports made at a Careful 
Handling conference called at Chicago on 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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NO. 62 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





SCARASSOUI BRIDGE 
FRANCE 


This bridge on the main line leading from 
Nice to the Italian frontier is 100 metres 
long and consists of one main arch and three 
approach arches. It is 42 metres above the 
ground and is of stone construction. « « « 
The Security Sectional Arch was the first 


practical firebox arch for locomotive service. 
While the fundamental design is unchanged, 
it has been continuously developed with the 
progress in locomotive design and is today 
an essential factor in the operation of modern 
steam motive power. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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the recommendation of the Chicago Claim 
Conference for the purpose of reviewing 
the progress made in the careful handling 
of cars in. terminal movements since the 
previous meeting on September 22, 1937. 
Ways and means of improving conditions 
so as to further minimize damage to 
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Results of 54,000 Individual Yard Impact- 

Meter Tests Made by General Managers’ 

Association in Chicago Terminals Showing 

Great Preponderance of Over-speed Impacts 
in Warm Weather 


freight during switching were also dis- 
cussed. 

Records compiled by the Committee on 
Co-ordination of the General Managers’ 
Association at Chicago, show a sharp de- 
crease in the percentage of excessive im- 
pacts recorded. The percentage of equated 
over-speed impacts occurring throughout 
the entire Chicago Terminal District by 
months is as follows: 


-——Per cent-—, 





1937 1937 1938 
DEY ods cece es Koeseees 8.4 6.9 
PY Keskecutedenee areas 8.0 YP 

10.0 8.7 
12.9 9.3 
10.5 Pe 
12.9 
17.8 
18.6 
PY svcpuvceweedeeeeee 18.7 
CEE ke gakvachoteenaeanes 8.9 
DE cccudeanVeevawede se 9.4 
BEE cccaesevesenecesas 5.7 
The need for greater alertness during 


the summer months, when the speed of 
cars is more difficult to judge during 
switching, was also emphasized. This was 
supported by a study made by the General 
Managers Association, comparing impacts 
with temperature, which shows that in a 
period of five years, covering 54,000 im- 
pac‘ recorder tests, rough impacts increased 
steadily as the weather warmed up and 
were thirty per cent above the yearly 
average by the middle of summer. Methods 
of estimating coupling speeds and of giv- 
ing notice to yard crews of the contents 
of cars requiring extra care in switching 
and the value of impact recorders were 
also discussed. 
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Rails Still Asking Only 
Square Deal 
(Continued from page 1060) 


taking more than 10 per cent, more than 
twice as much. 

“But, the average revenue received for 
hauling a ton of freight a mile, which was 
0.707 cents in 1916, had gone up in 1937 
to only 0.935 cents, or 32 per cent, while 
the average revenue for carrying a pas- 
senger a mile had actually gone down by 
12 per cent. 

“The net result of these opposing forces 
was that the rate of return on the capital 
invested was less in 1937 than in 1916 by 
61.5 per cent.” 

Mr. Pelley emphasized that “there is no 
one sovereign solution, no magic formula 
for remedying the situation into which our 
railroads have been driven.” However, he 
concluded, if the railroads are given a 
square deal, “you will no longer have to 
worry about the ‘railroad problem.’ ” 


South Likely to Renew 
Rate Fight 
(Continued from page 1059) 


irrespective of whether the shipment origi- 
nated in that territory or some other terri- 
tory.” The resolution had previously cited 
the wages and hours law’s goal of “a 
universal minimum wage of 40 cents per 
hour” to be achieved “without giving a 
competitive advantage to any group... 
or to any region.” Next it “whereased”’ 
that “there are conspicuous discrepancies 
in the freight rates prevailing in different 
parts of the United States . . . which are 
the outgrowth of tradition and constitute 
barriers against the free flow of com- 
merce”; and that “a full utilization of the 
economic resources that exist in the dif- 
ferent regions of the United States can 
be attained only by a correction of the 
inequities and discrepancies in the existing 
freight rate structures.” 

Later in an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
the resolution to an adjournment-minded 
Senate, Senator Pepper asserted that the 
equality contemplated in the wages and 
hours bill could never be reached “so long 
as there are in this country inequalities in 
freight rates such as those which now 
exist, which penalize nearly four-fifths of 
the whole country.” He added that the 
South and the West cannot be expected to 
meet the uniform-minimum-wage require- 
ment if producers in those sections “have 
to overcome a Chinese wall in the form of 
a discriminatory freight-rate structure.” 
Mr. Pepper wondered if his colleagues 
were aware of a 1934 pronouncement of 
I. C. Commissioner Eastman who then 
spoke of the maintenance of regional dif- 
ferences “imperfectly related to differences 
in cost and to territorial boundary lines” 
as an “objectional phase of the railroad 
situation.” Also, of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s report on the Inter-territorial 
Freight Rate Problem of the United States 
which was transmitted to Congress by 
President Roosevelt last year. 

After quoting from the latter, Mr. Pep- 
per went on to ask if Congress were “go- 
ing to expect industry to compete with 
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industry for the same market when one 
of them is penalized with that kind of a 
discriminatory freight rate as a necessary 
transportation cost to get its commodities 
into that market.” With the aid of Sena- 
tor McKellar, Democrat, of Tennessee, the 
Floridan cited specific examples to lead up 
to his observation that “A dollar will buy 
on an average twice as much in Northern 
territory, in the matter of transportation, 
as in Southern territory.” But his hope 
that the resolution would “receive the fa- 
vorable consideration of the Senate” was 
not realized. 

Further discussion of the question came 
in “extensions of remarks” inserted in 
appendices to Congressional Record issues 
covering the closing sessions. Senator 
George, Democrat, of Georgia, inserted an 
editorial from the Washington (D. C.) 
Daily News, in which the Georgian had 
found it “very forcibly pointed out that 
if there is to be uniformity of wages in 
the United States there should be uni- 
formity of freight rates, and that terri- 
torial freight rates should pass into the 
discard.” Representative Maverick, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, did not mention the 
freight-rate controversy when he inserted 
an address on “The Works Program” de- 
livered by Works Progress Administrator 
Hopkins at the University of South Caro- 
lina’s commencement; but Mr. Hopkins’ 
speech listed among Southern’s industry’s 
“drawbacks” the freight-rate structure, 
“which -is designed to facilitate the ship- 
ment of raw materials out from the South 
and to place a handicap on manufactured 
products shipped out of the South.” 


Financial Reports of Class I 
Motor Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a new order in its Ex Parte No. 
MC 21 investigation of motor carrier rates 
in Central territory, requiring respondent 
Class I truckers to file by July 1, “state- 
ments of operation and maintenance ex- 
penses” for 1937 and for the months of 
January and February of this year. The 
Class I truckers are those with gross 
revenues of $100,000 or more annually. 


Death of Long-and-Short-Haul 
Clause Repealer 


A bit of by-play between Majority 
Leader Barkley and Senator Ashurst, 
Democrat, of Arizona was the only con- 
sideration which the adjourning Senate 
last week gave to the Pettengill bill for 
repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Interstate Commerce Act’s fourth 
section. As pointed out in last week’s 
issue, the bill, which had passed the House, 
died with adjournment, and any new re- 
pealer must start the journey through 
Congress all over again. 

When the bill (H. R. 1668) was reached 
on the Senate calendar on adjournment 
day, it was passed over upon the request 
of Senator McKellar, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee; but Mr. Barkley nevertheless ad- 
dressed the. Senate to explain that he had 
hoped it would receive consideration until 
filibuster threats came from several sena- 
tors, including Mr. Ashurst. The major- 
ity leader went on to say that “in view 
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| 
A Combination 


Injector ..aFeed Water Heater... 


the Elesco Exhaust Steam Injector 


It operates on the injector principle, but with steam of low pressure. It automatically 
becomes a feed water heater working with exhaust steam, when the engine is moving, and 


works with live steam at a reduced pressure when the engine is standing still. 


It effects either an economy of 8%-12% in both the water and fuel rate, or a correspond- 


ing increase in steaming capacity. 


Its operation is stabilized as it automatically admits the maximum amount of exhaust 
steam that can be condensed by the suction water, regardless of the varying suction water 


temperatures and back pressures. 
'As there are no constantly moving parts, its maintenance is negligible. 


Investigate its possibilities on your power. 
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A-1233 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
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of the well-known ability of the senators 
who have announced their wish to filibuster 
as long as they had any breath in their 
bodies, it has not been deemed wise to at- 
tempt to bring the bill out ahead of meas- 
ures that were urgent and necessary, be- 
cause it was not desired that they be de- 
feated through any prolonged debate on 
this controversial measure.’ As a mem- 
ber of the committee on interstate com- 
merce which reported the’ bill favorably 
Mr. Barkley “had hoped to be able to 
vote for it and secure its passage.” He 
thought, however, that “in view of the cir- 
cumstances which have existed with refer- 
ence to this proposed legislation from the 
time it was reported until now, it is ob- 
vious that we will not have the time neces- 
sary, if there is to be an extended debate, 
to secure the enactment of this meritorious 
measure.” 

The latter brought from Mr. Ashurst 
the retort that he would on this occasion 
have to depart from Mr. Barkley’s leader- 
ship, since he thought the repealer had 
“no merit.” The Arizonan went on to 
assert that “the railroads in respect to 
rates ran riot until 1910” when the adop- 
tion of an effective fourth section “gave 
relief, and just relief, to the shippers and 
consumers of this country.” Next came 
a discourse on the value of the right to 
filibuster “against the passage of unfair 
laws” and congratulations to the majority 
leader for “being realistic enough to know 
that it would be a waste of time to at- 
tempt to pass the so-called Pettengill bill.” 

The discussion closed when Minority 
’ Leader McNary demanded “the regular 
order” after Mr. Ashurst predicted that if 
the Pettengill bill had come up “its vi- 
ciousness—may I say its foulness—would 
be so evident that it would collapse from 
its own inherent weakness.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


SeaBoArD Arr Line.—Announcement of 
the purchase by the Seaboard of nine 1800- 
hp. Diesel-electric locomotives from the 
Electro-Motive Corporation, has been made 
by L. R. Powell, Jr., receiver. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue MAntLa Rarroap is inquiring for 
50 box cars and 50 flat cars of 30 tons’ 
capacity. 


THe Unitep States SuGAR Corpora- 
TION has ordered 20 cane cars of 30 tons’ 
capacity from the Magor Car Corpora- 
tion. 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau oF SuppLIES AND Accounts, has 
placed orders for three flat cars with the 
Haffner-Thrall Car Company and for one 
box and two tank cars with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. The low bidders on 
this equipment were reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 9. 
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Supply Trade 





H. B. Spackman, formerly in the steel 
products division of the U. S. Gypsum 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising of Lyons 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


F. J. Demarest was elected president 
and H. G. Russell, treasurer and general 
manager, of Greene, Tweed & Co., New 
York, at a recent meeting of its board of 
directors. J. A. McKeon remains as vice- 
president and H. A. Erwood as secretary. 


The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has transferred its manufacturing 
operations on rubber and synthetic rubber 
hose for spray painting, compressed air 
lines, etc., to its new hose plant at La- 
Grange and Gradolph streets, Toledo. 


The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., New York, has established a new 
field office in the Grant building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the direction of H. V. 
Beasley, who for the past three years has 
been attached to the New York office. 


G. R. Lyman, vice-president of the 
Pettibone-Mulliken Corp., Chicago, has 
been placed in charge of operations, fol- 
lowing the resignation of J. B. Camp- 
bell, vice-president and a director, who 
has operated the company during the 
vacancy of the presidency. 


OBITUARY 


George R. Boyce of A. M. Castle & 
Co., Chicago, died at the Passavant hos- 
pital on June 14, after an illness of almost 
a year as a result of an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. Boyce became associated with 
A. M. Castle & Co., on January 1, 1912, 
and served as director and vice-president 
in charge of railroad sales for many years. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Koprers YEARBOOK, 1938.—An indication 
of the diversity of products and services 
supplied by the Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to almost every industry in 
this country is attractively set forth in a 
36-page booklet just published by this com- 
pany. The contents are essentially an an- 
nual report of the activities of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries in 1937, but writ- 
ten for the layman. The largest portion 
of Koppers operations, the booklet points 
out, are in the processing and distribut- 
ing of coal and coke and in the refining 
and application of coke oven gas, coal tar, 
and other derivatives of coal, but Kop- 
pers, through its affiliates and subsidiaries, 
also distributes tar for road surfacing, 
roofing, and waterproofing, and creosote 
for timber preservation, a large share of 
which is consumed by Koppers wood-treat- 
ing plants; manufactures coal preparing 
and handling equipment, bronze castings, 
self-aligning couplings for power trans- 
mission, piston rings for the automotive 
industry, valves and sluice gates for water- 
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works and sewerage disposal plants; re- 
builds, reconditions and builds ocean ves- 
sels up to 10,000 tons, and offers engi- 
neering services for the design and con- 
struction of plants and machinery for in- 
dustry in general. 

Following this exposition of the com- 
pany’s varied activities, the results of its 
operations in 1937 are stated in simple 
terms, with details of sales, taxes, freight 
shipments, the addition of new products, 
employment, and payrolls, followed by 
brief summaries for each of the operat- 
ing divisions and subsidiaries. The book- 
let concludes with a chart of the corporate 
set-up of the Koppers Company and a map 
locating the different plants and other 
properties owned by the organization. 


WEtpinc ELectropes.—The Harnisch- 
feger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
issued an attractive, 28-page bulletin, which 
contains a large amount of valuable ref- 
erence material for those in charge of 
welding. This bulletin includes informa- 
tion on the characteristics and use of each 
of the various types of Smoothare weld- 
ing electrodes marketed by the company, 
and also a detailed, illustrated description 
of the spark method of testing on grind- 
ing wheels to determine the carbon con- 
tent of various steels on which welding is 
to be done. Other information in the 
bulletin includes operating instructions for 
making various types of welds; a welding 
chart to be used as a guide in employing 
the various types of Smootharc electrodes ; 
charts showing the amount of weld metal 
deposited in making various types of 
welds; a page of standard welding sym- 
bols; and brief reference to the various 
types of welding units manufactured by 
the company. 


Construction 





Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Bids for 
86,000 cu. yds. of embankment and for 
track laying in connection with the eleva- 
tion of tracks in Kenosha, Wis., will be 
received by this road until July 1. 


Lone Istanp.—The Board of Estimate 
of the City of New York has approved a 
plan for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings along Atlantic avenue from East New 
York to Jamaica, N. Y., on the Long Is- 
9 Railroad, at a cost of about $23,000,- 


NorTHERN PaciFic.—A contract has 
been awarded to F. E. Martin, Spokane, 
Wash., for the construction at Spokane of 
a warehouse and display building to house 
the International Harvester Company. The 
structure, which will have a ground area 
of approximately 86,000 sq. ft. will be 
one story high, except an office portion 32 
ft. by 140 ft., which will have two stories. 
The building is to be of concrete construc- 
tion with brick facing on the walls ad- 
joining the street, and will cost approxi- 
mately $188,000. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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VAST IMPROVEMENTS 
Outside Your Shops 


HELP SOLVE YOUR FORGING PROBLEMS 


IGHT HERE at the Alco Plant at Schenectady, you will find assembled every kind of up-to-date forging 
necessaries, preheating and heat-treating furnaces, scientific testing apparatus, modern precision finishing 





machinery essential to make the finest forgings money and equipment can produce. No shop without these 
vast improvements can make satisfactory light weight locomotive forgings. And at Schenectady we combine 
these improved facilities with a personnel of forging experts—men who have made a life long study of forgings. 






Everything considered, you can save money buying Alco Forgings. You will not only improve locomotive 






performance and lower operating costs, but you will go a long way to lessen the heavy expenditures necessary 






to modernize your shops. You can always depend on Alco—with more than a century of experience. 


SSP AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


350 CHURCH STREET-NEW YORK-N-Y 










Financial 





Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 

ciric.—M ortgage Retirement.—The federal 
district court at Chicago on June 21 took 
under advisement a motion of the trustees 
of the Milwaukee for authority to retire 
250,000 of the Bedford Belt Railway’s 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, which 
mature July 1. Retirement of the bonds 
was contested by counsel for the board of 
directors as well as by its principal 
creditors. In closing argument in support 
of the retirement of the bonds, counsel 
for the trustees expressed the fear that 
unless the maturity were met on July 1, 
action might be taken to accelerate the 
maturity of the first and refunding 5s and 
the income gold 5s of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern, of which the Belt 
is an integral part. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istann & PactFic.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner R. Romero of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a proposed report to the commission, has 
recommended that it authorize the trustees 
to abandon a branch line extending from 
Bridgeport, Okla., to Anadarko, 37.5 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp. & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment—Examiner Jerome K. Lyle 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a proposed report to the commission, has 
recommended that it authorize the trustees 
to abandon that part of a branch line ex- 
tending from Ruskin, Nebr., to Nelson, 
12 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Re- 
organization—The resumption of Wash- 
ington, D. C., hearings in this proceeding 
has been postponed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from June 28 to July 
20. Meanwhile another Rock Island sub- 
sidiary—the Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Rock 
Island—has filed a petition for reorganiza- 
tion in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas. 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Reorganization—The protective commit- 
tee for the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern, an affiliate of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, have notified holders of 
certificates of deposit that it will not ap- 
prove any proposed reorganization plan 
of the Rock Island which, in its opinion, 
fails to accord fair and equitable treat- 
ment to holders of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids bonds. The deposit agreement 
provides that if no reorganization plan is 
approved by the committee before June 21, 
any bondholder may withdraw from the 
agreement upon surrender of his cer- 
tificate of deposit. The committee will 
continue to represent hondholders who do 
not exercise their right of withdrawal. 


Erre.—Compensation of Trustees—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has ordered that a maximum compensa- 
tion at the rate of $30,000 per year be paid 
to C. E. Denney, and a maximum com- 
pensation of $15,000 be paid to John A. 
Hadden as trustees of this company in re- 
organization proceedings under section 77 
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of the Bankruptcy Act. The commission 
also ordered that H. A. Taylor, as counsel 
for the trustees, receive not more than 
$18,000 per year for his services. 


New YorK CENTRAL. — IJntervention 
Granted—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to intervene in the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings of the Fonda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville. 


St. Lours-SaAn Francisco.—Abandon- 
ment of Operation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized the trustees to abandon operation of 
that part of the Empire branch extending 
from the Warrior River to the northerly 
end of the branch, near sipsey, 1.9 miles. 





St. Louis) SouTHWESTERN.—I/nteresi 
Payment.—Trustees for the St. Louis 
Southwestern have filed a petition in the 
federal district court at St. Louis request- 
ing authority to pay a $400,000 semi-an- 
nual interest installment which was due 
May 1 on first mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
outstanding in the amount of $20,000,000. 
The court on April 25 authorized the 
trustees to withhold payment of the interest 
and to seek further instructions of the 
ccurt prior to July 26 or earlier if the 
cash position of the road warranted pay- 
ment of the interest. The mortgage con- 
tains a clause providing for a 90-day grace 
period which will expire July 29. Counsel 
for the court informed the court that 
revenues had increased to an extent to 
justify payment of the interest on or about 
July 25. The court set June 28 for a 
hearing on the petition. 


Union Paciric. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
the operation and the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake to abandon a line extending from 5- 
Mile Pass, Utah, southwesterly to the end 
of the branch at or near Topliff, 6.1 miles, 
together with approximately 7 miles of so- 
called secondary track extending south- 
easterly from its connection with the afore- 
said line at Topliff to its terminus. 


Wicuita Farts & SoutTHern.—RFC 
Loan Approved—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ap- 
proved a loan to this company by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the 
sum of $350,000, the proceeds to be used 
to pay a previous outstanding loan to this 
company by the RFC of $300,000, and the 
balance to be used to pay this company’s 
note for $50,000 to the First National Bank 
of Dallas, Tex. The loan will run for a 
period of not exceeding three years. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 21 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 23.12 22.15 50.91 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 53.63 53.93 78.63 
Dividends Declared 
Mahoning Coal Railroad. — $4.00; Preferred, 


$1.25, semi-annually, both payable July 1 to hold- 
ers of record June 17. 
orthern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 15 to holders of record June 30 
Virginian.—Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, payable 
August 1 to holders of record July 16. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Albion M. Fenton, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., retired effective June 
1, 1938. Mr. Fenton was born at Cresco, 





Albion M. Fenton 


Iowa, on January 27, 1869, and entered 
railway service on April 4, 1886, as a 
telegraph operator and agent.on the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. In 
1887;-he became a telegraph operator on 
the Omaha, and served successively as ar 
agent, train dispatcher at various points, 
traveling freight and passenger agent at 
St. Paul, general agent at Helena, Mont., 
and division freight and passenger agent 
at Duluth, Minn. In 1906, Mr. Fenton 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at Minneapolis, Minn., and in Aug- 
ust, 1916, he was advanced to general 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. 
Paul. On June 1, 1929, his election to 
vice-president in charge of traffic became 
effective and he continued in that posi- 
tion until his retirement on June 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


James P. Hamilton, assistant general 
claim agent on the Louisville & Nashville 
at Louisville, Ky., has been promoted to 
general claim agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. T. Lively, whose 
promotion to district attorney was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 18. J. C. 
Emrich, assistant general claim agent on 
the L. & N. at Louisville, has been pro- 
moted to freight claim agent, and Henry 
W. Willen, district claim agent has been 
advanced to assistant general claim agent 
to replace Mr. Emrich. These appoint- 
ments are effective July 1. 

Mr. Hamilton is a graduate of the Jef- 
ferson School of Law at Louisville and 
was admitted to the bar in 1922. He first 
entered railway service in 1907 as a sten- 
ographer and telegraph operator for the 
L. & N. at Marietta, Ga., and served in 
various capacities at Etowah, Tenn., La 


Continued on next left-hand pag: 
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THE WEST SIDE IMPROVEMENT. Robert 
Moses, Comm. of Parks. Designing and Super- 
vising Engineers: Madigan-Hyland and New 
York Central Engineering Department. 


(Above) Viaduct crossing over New York Cen- 
tral tracks at 160th Street. Plate girder span 188 
ft. 234 in., between centers of end bearings. Over- 


all length 190 ft. 2 in. Depth 10 ft. 7 in. 


UTOMOBILISTS spinning over 
the new Henry Hudson Parkway 
in New York City, enjoying the un- 
obstructed view of the majestic Hud- 
son River, are probably unaware when 
crossing the New York Central Rail- 
road tracks at West 160th Street that 
they are passing over the longest 
single-span plate girder in America. It 
is, however, an item of special interest 
to engineers because of its design and 
construction. 
That section of the Parkway via- 
duct at this point swings clear of and 
crosses the 5-track right-of-way. The 
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Single-Span Girde 


24 























* 





(Above) Girder was fabricated and shipped in two sections. Field splice was made with abutting ends 


supported on a falsework bent which spanned the tracks, thus avoiding any interruption to t? 


carrying girder on the west face, 
constructed of silicon steel, has an 
over-all length of 190 feet, 2 inches, 
and weighs approximately 152 tons. 
No companion girder was required on 
the east, the transverse floor beams 
being supported by columns along the 
east right-of-way line. . 
American Bridge Company, as sub- 


affic. 


contractors, participated extensively 
in the steel requirements for the entire 
Parkway project. It supplied fabri- 
cated steel for some three miles of 
specialized subway and viaduct struc- 
tures, the greater portion of which 
they also erected over the busy, elec- 
trified New York Central tracks with 


minimum traffic interruption. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore ° 
Duluth °* 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Boston 


Cincinnati 


New York ° 


* Chicago 
Minneapolis ° 


* Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


Denver Detroit 


St. Louis 


UNITED STATES: S ie 
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Grange, Ky., and Louisville. In 1918 he 
was promoted to chief clerk in the newly- 
organized safety department, and in March, 





James P. Hamilton 


1920, he was appointed chief clerk to the 
general claims attorney. Mr. Hamilton 
was advanced to the newly-created position 
of assistant general claim agent on July 
1, 1925, and will continue in that position 
until his promotion on July 1. 

Mr. Emrich began his railroad service 
in October, 1902, in the ticket accountant’s 
office of the L. & N. at Louisville, and 
transferred to a clerical position in the 
freight claim department in September, 
1906. He later served in that department 
as an investigator, a chief investigator, 
and in various other positions. On Aug- 
ust 1, 1920, he was promoted to assistant 
freight claim agent, and on February 1, 
1922, his title was changed to assistant 





J. C. Emrich 


general claim agent, the position he will 
continue to hold until his promotion on 
July 1. 


OPERATING 


G. C. Jefferis, superintendent of the 
Oklahoma division, Eastern lines, of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Arkansas City, Kan., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager of 
the Northern district, western lines, with 
headquarters at La Junta, Col., succeeding 
J. A. Gillies, who has been transferred 
to the Eastern district, eastern lines, with 





.the Indianapolis division, 
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headquarters at Topeka, Kan., to replace 
D. S. Farley, who will retire on July 1. 
C. D. Notgrass, trainmaster of the IIli- 
nois division, Eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at Chillicothe, Ill., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Southern 
Kansas division, Eastern lines, at Chanute, 
Kan., relieving P. O. Sullivan, who has 
been transferred to Arkansas City to suc- 
ceed Mr. Jefferis. R. J. Yost, roadmaster 
of the Illinois division, with headquarters 
at Chillicothe, will succeed Mr. Notgrass 
at that point. 


J. D. Scott, road foreman of engines 
of the Logansport division of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been promoted to train- 
master-road foreman of engines of the 
Grand Rapids division, with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., and A. Miller, 
assistant trainmaster, Ft. Wayne division, 
has been advanced to trainmaster-road 
foreman of engines of the Toledo division, 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. A. L. 
Hunt, assistant trainmaster of the Colum- 
bus division, has been transferred to the 
Ft. Wayne division, with headquarters at 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. and D. D. Seibert, . 


trainmaster of the Ft. Wayne division, has 
been appointed trainmaster-division opera- 
tor of that division, with headquarters at 
Ft. Wayne. J. W. Fike, trainmaster of 
has. been ap- 
pointed trainmaster-division operator of 
that division, with headquarters as before 
at Indianapolis, Ind. These appointments 
were effective May 23. 


TRAFFIC 


R. E. Kelly, manager of development 
and colonization of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at New York, has been 
transferred, effective June 1, to Chicago. 


N. L. Rankin, assistant general freight 
agent on the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., has been pro- 
moted, effective July 1, to assistant traffic 
manager at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding 
Irwin Wapple, deceased. 


R. W. Hughes, traveling freight agent 
on the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, succeeding G. 
A. Gamble, who has retired. E. G. Sie- 
mon, division freight agent at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has been appointed general 
agent at Minneapolis, replacing J. P. 
Brazill, who has also retired, and F. E. 
Erdman, traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, was pro- 
moted to general agent at that point re- 
lieving Mr. Siemon. These appointments 
were effective June 1. 


W. G. Peoples, whose promotion to 
assistant to the general traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific at Chicago was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 18, 
was born in Opp, Ala., on September 26, 
1899, and first entered railway service as 
a stenographer-clerk in the general freight 
office of the Louisville & Nashville on 
August 15, 1916. On October 15, 1916, 


he transferred to the general agent’s office 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and on February 1, 
1917, he was promoted to chief clerk in 
that office. 


During the war Mr. Peoples 
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served in the U. S. Navy in the bureau of 
yards and docks, and after the war re- 
turned to the service of the L. & N. as 





W. G. Peoples 


chief clerk in the general agent’s office at 
Mobile, Ala. He left the L. & N. to go 
with the Southern Pacific as_ traveling 
agent at Birmingham, Ala., on February 
15, 1920, and on February 15, 1937, he 
was promoted to general agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., the position he has held until his 
recent promotion on June 1. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


G. H. Lefold, engineer of telegraph and 
signals on the Pennsylvania, assigned to 
electrification work reporting to the chief 
engineer’s office at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed, effective June 1, supervisor 
of telegraph and signals of the Cincinnati 
division, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding T. E. Giffin, who has 
been assigned to other duties, and J. E. 
McFarland, assistant supervisor of tele- 
graph and signals of the Philadelphia Ter- 
minal division, has been promoted, effective 
June 16, to supervisor of telegraph and 
signals of the Logansport and Indianapolis 
divisions, succeeding O. E. Rice at Lo- 
gansport, Ind., and W. P. Hallstein at 
Indianapolis, Ind., who have been assigned 
to other duties. 


MECHANICAL 


M. E. Fitzgerald, general car inspector 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to master car 
builder, succeeding to the duties of C. J. 
Wymer, superintendent of car department, 
who will retire on July 1. 


OBITUARY 


Sidney W. Gibson, who retired as gen- 
eral manager of the Trans-Missouri de- 
partment of the Railway Express Agency 
at Chicago on August 1, 1935, died in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on June 19. 


Irwin Wapple, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Texas & Pacific at Los Ange- 
les, Cal., died at that point on June 15. 
Mr. Wapple was formerly general agent 
at Los Angeles and has been assistant traf- 
fic manager at that point since his pro- 
motion in March, 1927. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
appears on next left-hand page 
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Filter Type 
Bix Srrainer 


F-1 Mechanical 
Lubricator 


Twin LIFE SAVERS 


AULTY lubrication and dirt are twin 

destroyers of compressor life. The F-1 Lu- 
bricator and the Air Filter are twin life savers 
-*: The Lubricator, independent of all engine 
oiling. systems, injects oil in measured quanti- 
ties only when the compressor is running, and 
at a rate proportional to its speed -- = The Filter 
frees the intake air of even the finest dust by 
causing it to flow at a slow rate through a close 
textured filtering element of very large area === 
These devices have so thoroughly demonstrated 
their advantages in numerous installations as 
to merit a more widespread application. » » » 





WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


General Office and Works: @ #WILMERDING, PENNA. 











Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 


Boston & Maine 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


, Lack. & Western.... 
Grand Trunk Western 


New York Central 
New York, Chi. 


Pere Marquette 


Eastern Region: 


Central of New Jersey 
Chicago & Eastern II 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 


Pennsylvania System 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: __ 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia 
Illinois Central (incl. 

Y. S eer 1937 
Louloviie & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 


Northwestern Region: 
‘hi. & North Western 


Chicago Great Western... 


Northern Pacific 


Central Western Region: 


Southern Pac.—Pac. 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 


Texas & New Orleans..... 


Texas & Pacific 


1938 
937 


1938 
1937 


P. & Pac..1938 


1937 


st. P., Minneap. & Om.1938 


1937 
1938 
1937 


. & S. Se. M.. pie 


937 


1937 


. Fe (od. FD. C.1938 


. -1937 
1938 


1927 - 
= . 1938 
.. Rock I. & Gulf).. 
Denver & R. G. n 


- 1937 
1938 
1937 
-1938 
1937 
1938 
1937 


- -1938 


1937 
1938 
1937 
.1938 

1937 


.- 1938 


1937 
1938 
1937 
1938 
1937 


Train- 
miles 


109,528 
143,358 
245,083 
299,005 
298,285 
381,557 


179,706 
249,567 
307.472 
413,766 


491,035 
618,791 


1,155,286 
1,582,953 
133,346 


651,913 
825,445 
502,014 
658,681 


652,486 
690,978 
233,075 
280,327 
1,212,938 
1,557,548 
953,154 
1,175,500 
560,672 
581,490 
1,140,134 
1,292,881 


723,924 
942,094 
228,686 
268.145 
1,077,263 
1,290,043 
186,134 
211,544 
615,136 
763,838 
346,053 
389,993 
538,668 
683,028 


184,394 
209,866 
1,562,947 
1,938,669 
970,163 
1,235,589 
1,055,213 
1,207,510 
214,577 
289,223 
1,268,204 
1,618,142 
1,411,600 
1,769,584 


345,071 
398,855 
962,833 
1,199,953 
643,458 
786,318 
246,143 
351,576 
517,098 
671,500 
264,724 
340,668 
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locomotives on line 

Locomotive-miles Car-miles =; — A ~ 

cr in ~ — Gross, Net, Un- Per cent 
Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue serv- un- 

an (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- service- 
helper Light sands) loaded and tenders revenue able able 
114,248 8,274 2,512 64.1 142,551 46,508 27 30.0 
148,439 10,210 3,430 66.8 183,447 63,273 18 19.6 
268,443 20,743 8,232 61.3 462,042 161,442 129 51.2 
338,706 28,429 11,140 69.8 615,362 231,262 139 50.0 
376,391 21,674 9,955 64.0 551,226 190,872 84 30.3 
475,009 28,687 13,808 68.1 748,361 282,601 81 28.2 
238,831 23,302 6,159 63.7 377,662 170,474 31 11.6 
346,369 42,306 9,468 67.1 582,700 285,453 32 12.4 
342,487 47,938 10,441 66.3 609,674 229,881 87 39.0 
463,906 64,843 14,739 69.6 862,440 365,888 83 35.9 
574,264 34,355 23,063 65.7 1,365,707 487,543 220 46.9 
771,272 41,207 32,226 68.6 1,865,184 731,610 196 41.7 
223,173 1,588 5,547 61.3 337,433 110,911 51 41.8 
298,222 3,223 8,358 65.1 489,386 173,296 49 36.0 
299,488 38,965 10,331 63.8 646,339 258,605 139 52.9 
442,447 55,825 15,585 68.1 972,047 441,063 121 45.1 
2,327,528 120,996 70,109 59.0 4,580,813 1,740,252 421 28.4 
3,026,643 181,674 97,371 61.5 6,123,602 2,484,055 355 24.2 
431,224 5,030 14,512 62.0 873,080 302,778 31 Rod 
546,177 7,544 18,134 66.8 1,048,464 397,853 20 10.3 
284,017 5,823 7,170 59.8 454,904 159,406 41 24.6 
431,862 6,508 11,540 63.4 702,320 256,132 21 13.8 
i ee 1,767 60.1 141,296 74,670 31 43.7 
95,135 10 3,297 60.4 271,216 147,907 21 29.2 
499,950 10,171 14,718 63.6 863,394 286,490 138 47.4 
631,573 12,906 19,226 67.1 1,090,790 387,311 118 40.4 
1,403,783 149,719 34,794 61.6 2,315,670 979,151 541 42.8 
1,923,604 208,136 49,671 66.0 3,268,937 1,508,248 529 41.7 
151,048 30,145 4,188 59.1 293,292 133,719 76 49.0 
200,463 39,712 6,342 63.9 433,556 216,876 3 70 50.4 
153,015 2,533 3,640 63.9 221,735 86,336 2 50 47.6 
174,131 2,885 4,772 66.9 282,530 116,577 2 46 45.1 
78,161 1,149 1,729 58.4 129,136 58,544 3 29 74.9 
114,331 2,737 2,987 61.7 227,162 113,178 3 17 1.0 
29,766 14,588 276 50.4 21,522 8,301 10 9 19.1 
33,654 17,472 336 weed 26,399 10.749 3 15 29.4 
2,524,964 286,296 82,646 61.7 5,287,574 2,165,631 502 775 32.6 
3,754,692 405,528 115,307 63.0 7,633,695 3,342,946 255 517 2.4 
362,021 43,209 9,252 59.8 666,550 307 633 37 126 37.1 
531,340 65,095 14,208 65.4 1,000,943 499,596 24 91 27.2 
678,928 27,205 26,677 57.2 2,143,148 1,128,846 126 23.0 
868,115 36,583 36,828 57.5 2,976,301 1,592,136 95 37.3 
518,662 24,672 18,99 60.5 1,435,904 725,228 32 8.6 
705,282 37,220 27,525 60.1 2,224,893 1,167,516 31 8.7 
666,372 8,902 15,651 56.7 888,575 276,939 86 24.2 
693,353 9,418 15,961 59.5 893,945 299,317 106 28.5 
236,631 3,128 4,777 67.9 274,371 100,565 29 24.0 
286,838 4,233 6,412 74.2 342,465 136,395 a3 20.0 
1,219,257 21,970 30,656 59.3 1,978,020 746.116 197 22.9 
1,578,093 29,349 37,745 64.9 2,296,276 908.285 177 20.0 
1,015,451 23,359 21,209 58.8 1,453,387 622,009 191 34.9 
1,275,476 30,119 27,391 59.9 1,906,946 887,231 158 27.7 
585,688 3,397 14,580 58.7 900,999 288,078 49 16.0 
605,426 3,782 14,938 65.8 851,566 302.478 61 19.6 
1,159,106 18,206 25,416 64.2 1,490,863 570,598 237 32.2 
1,311,685 19,604 30,833 68.6 1,677,107 655,990 272 35.2 
743,942 15,874 19,857 65.3 1,187,160 436,898 200 28.4 
986,665 25,865 25,838 63.8 1,582,813 594,343 231 33.1 
228,736 6,998 6,202 58.7 386,910 130,894 24 27.0 
268,341 8.183 7,931 65.3 469,229 174,694 26 27.7 
1,109,893 35,895 27,415 60.5 1,760,942 677,310 132 18.5 
1,403,128 59,627 36,096 63.8 2,225,776 887,546 108 16.2 
190,752 7,012 3,987 67.5 239,534 97,418 15 10.9 
219,945 10,261 4,853 67.5 290,015 121,501 20 13.9 
603,318 19,239 17,865 64.8 1,111,289 436,186 162 29.5 
764,493 32,774 27,104 63.1 1,805,856 819,669 163 28.9 
349,082 2,296 7,168 63.8 421,736 159,724 37 23.9 
398,869 5,919 9,306 68.6 533,430 222,023 31 20.3 
558,385 25,545 16,490 67.2 992,230 402,092 91 20.0 
755,866 40,370 23,095 70.3 1,361,583 597,114 90 19.4 
188,231 855 3,629 56.3 244,911 89,787 10 10.3 
218,445 1,922 4,665 60.3 299,564 108,707 21 21.2 
1,667,751 66,243 41,062 61.9 2,580,494 819.976 270 29.3 
2,103,502 87,396 55.881 64.8 3,397,589 1,163,805 1 327 34.3 
993,645 28,947 26,441 62.7 1,611,660 605,195 96 78 14.3 
1,286,361 45,058 34,312 65.7 1,964,761 822,984 3 95 17.7 
1,060,330 6,059 23,129 57.9 1,486,307 510,200 52 208 33.7 
1,223,703 10,888 28,656 63.2 1,723,608 628,380 14 230 36.1 
233,436 22,438 5,300 63.0 347,181 138,121 32 34 17.0 
316,805 32,942 7.126 69.2 442,640 191,346 g 30 14.7 
1,378,479 150,121 40,366 60.6 2,598,468 853,587 43 165 21.3 
1,771,395 217,904 50,869 62.1 3,213,386 1,098,331 8 160 20.4 
1,457,025 68,734 44,390 63.9 2,681,461 923,315 144 241 27.6 
1,841,161 107,182 56,016 66.1 3,333,052 1,215,604 59 208 24.9 
348,399 5,766 8,333 58.4 538,940 191,187 107 52.5 
404,675 6,147 10,954 61.3 675,230 240.473 76 37.8 
976,435 20,529 26,135 60.1 1,695,298 612,753 105 19.1 
1,234,985 26,462 35,604 65.7 2,156,212 819,052 83 15.5 
648,128 8.446 12,719 58.1 830,099 314,632 89 22.9 
794,073 12,077 16,613 63.9 1,023,772 413,136 82 20.0 
248,061 3,367 6,223 56.8 395,610 130,448 23 18.4 
353,545 4,853 8,647 63.0 514,501 180,383 21 17.2 
517,207 7.958 11,982 60.9 760,651 270,421 36 by 
672,287 10,814 16,194 61.6 1,032,221 374,991 31 10.9 
264,724 1,504 7,047 56.2 465,947 146,591 92 49.2 
340,668 2,375 10,346 63.6 638,086 222,919 86 42.2 
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1938, Compared with April, 1937, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 











Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Net Pounds of 
miles per per Net ton coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per  ton-miles, tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo per 
s — -F ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tives and locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1938 1,042 3,557 4,599 3.0 21,677 1,308 427 18.5 333 28.0 4,145 162 8.4 
s 1937 2,208 4,232 6,485 24.6 21,396 1,284 443 18.4 302 24.5 5,639 164 4 
Boston & Maine..........- 1938 8,376 5,748 14,124 14.7 26,688 1,893 661 19.6 364 27.6 2,773 98 
. _ 1937 6,970 8,470 15,440 13.8 28,424 2,063 775 20.8 474 32.8 3,972 101 48. 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1938 11,042 8,320 19,362 16.6 27,625 1,878 650 19.2 320 26.1 3,186 101 53.6 
1937 8,803 14,225 23,028 12.5 27,871 1,996 754 20.5 403 28.9 4,684 105 68.6 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1938 9,228 2,513 =11,741 3.5 30,595 2,116 955 27.7 481 27.3 6,846 108 34.8 
1937 6,839 5,275 12,114 4.4 32,306 2,345 1,149 30.1 819 0.4 11,461 111 55.0 
Del., Lack. & Western....1938 14,436 4,502 18,938 15.8 33,715 2,010 22.0 393 26.9 7,795 13 6: 
, . 1937 11,483 9,431 20,914 13.6 34,521 2,112 896 24.8 597 34.5 12,407 132 83 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1938 19,532 11,007 30,539 8.9 42,036 2,523 901 21.1 528 38.1 7,143 99 48.2 
1937 16,129 18,871 35,000 4.3 42,514 2,576 1,011 22.7 690 44.3 10,677 99 64.1 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1938 5,391 4,052 9,403 18.3 32,189 1,526 502 20.0 387 31.6 3,600 99 67.2 
: © 1937 4,377 8,289 12,666 13.8 32,393 1,669 591 20.7 429 31.8 5,624 102 80.5 
a EE ere 1938 11,945 6,588 18,533 12.2 43,437 2,379 952 25.0 457 28.6 6,693 111 46.2 
, 1937 10,368 12,692 23,060 6.3 42,064 2,462 1,117 28.3 641 33.3 11,283 115 6 
New York Central.........1938 102,717 50,616 153,333 18.0 36,124 2,088 793 24.8 382 26.1 5,445 105 62.0 
a : 1937 88.096 75,685 163,781 13.7 36,629 2,158 876 25.5 505 32.2 7,674 106 80.7 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1938 8,170 5,804 13,974 5.0 39,558 2,045 709 20.9 712 55.0 6,036 89 78.8 
1937 5,231 8,481 13,712 2.0 36,478 1,958 743 21.9 934 63.8 7,932 97 101.3 
Pere Marquette ....ccccess 1938 10,933 4,841 15,774 4.7 27,674 1,653 579 22.2 334 y+ 2,553 95 64.5 
. ; 1937 7.117 8,332 15,449 2.4 27,728 1,689 616 22.2 526 37.4 4,103 95 105.8 
Pitts. & Lake Erie. ...0.0: 1938 8,096 Pew A 15,873 35.7 43,840 3,133 1,666 42.3 156 6.1 10,682 96 7 
. 1937 7,943 11,334 19,277 30.1 42,147 2,974 1,622 44.9 250 9.2 21,085 97 1.8 
WHE actseeebnateei ees 1938 14,175 7,131 21,306 7.8 37,032 1,772 588 19.5 453 36.6 3,945 113 61.6 
1937 9,862 10,077 19,939 5.2 36,896 1,778 631 20.1 634 46.9 5,333 112 76.5 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1938 65,205 19,227 84,432 16.6 28,173 2,026 857 28.1 387 22.3 5,163 140 43.9 
e 1937 56,619 35,103 91,722 TE.¢ 27,712 2,095 967 30.4 570 28.4 7.916 144 59.9 
Central of New Jersey..... 1938 10,786 7,889 18,675 33.9 27,869 2,326 1,061 aa 236 13.3 6,574 132 50.0 
f 1937 9,336 12,765 22,101 23.8 29,444 2,583 1,267 34.2 337 15.4 10,616 129 75.6 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...... 1938 3,422 2,628 6,050 4.3 27,409 1,455 567 23.7 473 31.2 3,104 127 1.8 
A , 1937 2,977 3,708 6,685 2.8 29,025 1,633 674 24.4 578 35.4 4,174 126 61.0 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1938 8,792 1,906 10,698 11.7 16,274 1,722 781 33.9 182 9.2 4,486 129 44.4 
1937 7,959 6,345 14,304 3.6 17,283 2,090 1,041 ao 247 10.6 8,677 115 68.4 
Bete THRE ciccihkicovses 1938 370 2,249 2,619 4.0 5,748 772 298 30.1 92 6.1 709 308 44. 
: 1937 360 3,808 4,168 i ae 819 333 32.0 89 5.4 912 303 49.4 
Pennsylvania System ..... 1938 208,053 42,970 251,023 17.2 37,221 2,488 1,019 26.2 287 17.8 7,202 118 44.5 
s 1937 171,965 73,176 245,141 17.6 34,997 2,370 1,040 29.0 457 25.0 11,112 119 66.( 
RMN oisse'd concoeine wen mee 1938 28,300 8,538 36,838 16.6 26,055 2,047 945 33.3 281 14.1 7,096 137 43.5 
1937 19,169 15,892 35,061 6.1 25,695 2,107 1,052 35.2 459 20.0 11,528 142 66.8 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1938 50.934 10,308 61,242 3.1 50,631 3,313 1,745 2:3 617 25:5 12,337 79 47. 
1937 44,249 16,854 61,103 1.0 51,536 3,652 1,954 43.2 S09 36.6 17,401 80 60.2 
Norfolk & Western........ 1938 41.622 4,198 45,820 1.6 45,079 2,897 1,463 38.4 536 23.2 11,099 107 53.8 
1937 31,461 6,004 37,465 3.3 50,652 3,413 1,791 42.4 1,099 43.1 17,846 103 75.1 
Southern Region: 5 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1938 18,352 7,933 26,285 19.2 23,948 1,364 425 47.7 343 34.2 1,818 110 68.4 
1937 16,764 10,814 27,578 17.8 22,217 1,299 435 18.8 349 bp 1,966 108 67.5 
Central of Georgia......... 1938 5,534 2,221 7,755 28 22,575 1,182 433 21.1 425 29.7 1,777 116 72.3 
1937 3,139 4,670 7,809 ye 22,205 1,230 490 mie 552 34.9 2,411 128 Se 
Illinois Central (incl. 1935 37,389 15,549 52,938 14.5 26,857 1,638 618 24.3 476 33.0 3,802 137 8 
(es  § Serres 1937 29,914 20,944 50,858 16.7 25,665 1,483 586 24.1 590 A fey 4,625 138 65 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1938 42,861 8.189 51,050 13.6 24,393 1,526 653 29.3 405 23.5 4,206 128 66.7 
1937 31,436 13,998 45,434 15.1 25,069 1,626 756 32.4 673 34.7 5,997 128 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1938 12,094 5,450 17,544 2.6 27 367 1,633 522 19.8 559 48.2 2.33% 111 . 
1937 9,561 7,901 17,462 2.1 24,195 1,491 530 20.2 547 41.0 2,347 124 Fac0 
IONE. danitandenes warned 1938 21,162 17,020 38,182 10.2 22,625 1,314 503 22.5 502 34.8 2,895 141 56.1 
1937 20,152 24,132 44,284 10.3 21,814 1,304 510 21.3 498 34.1 3,315 14¢ 60.8 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1938 40,528 15,373 55,901 qa 27,781 1,691 622 22.0 261 18.2 1,736 120 .9 
1937 33,745 19,210 52.955 7.9 26,070 1,709 642 23.0 365 24.8 2,358 12( 
Chicago Great Western....1938 2.715 2.655 5,370 a 31,130 1,698 574 21.1 794 64.1 3.009 130 ) 
1937 1.787 +.505 6,292 | 31,555 17a. 652 22.0 924 64.2 4,015 12 106.¢ 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1938 48,014 13,094 61,108 29 27,394 1,644 632 24.7 366 24.5 2,061 1 59. 
1937 39,330 20,180 59,510 2.5 27,672 1,731 690 24.6 486 31.6 2 664 12¢ 7 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1938 4,457 4,675 9,132 7.8 17,948 1,297 527 24.4 353 21.4 1,985 118 51.¢ 
1937 4.255 4,468 8,723 8.3 18,842 1,384 580 25.0 468 27.7 2,476 113 8 
Great Northern ....<0000. 1938 38,904 7.496 46,400 aa 27,948 1,814 712 24.4 308 19.5 1,82 127 41.8 
1937 36,261 12,025 48,286 8.0 34,903 2,378 1,079 30.2 567 29.7 3,417 110 4 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1938 13,494 2,499 15,993 5.9 20,632 1,219 462 22.3 329 23.1 1,246 105 7¢ 
1937 11,279 4,768 16,047 4.1 21,719 1,374 572 23.9 452 27.6 1,730 102 8 
Northern Pacific «2.00.00. 1938 32,961 3,797 36,758 10.8 29,629 1.847 748 24.4 368 22.4 2.087 144 7A 
1937 26,381 5,901 32,282 8.2 31,218 2,002 878 25.9 606 33.3 3.096 1 2 
Central Western Region: 
pS ee eee ee ee 1938 2,653 5,274 7.927. 14.5 32,212 1,333 489 24.7 358 25.7 3,282 130 8 
1937 2,510 6,061 8,571 24.3 33,079 1,433 520 23.3 421 29.9 3,973 128 79 
Atch.. Ton. & S. Fe (incl. G. C.1938 78,173 11,010 89,183 9.8 32,089 1,655 526 20.0 307 24.8 2,023 122 6¢ 
& S. F. and P. & S. F.)...1937 62,259 16,795 79,054 8.6 33,558 1,761 603 20.8 497 36.9 2,860 122 g 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1938 30,250 11,571 41,821 9.5 29,372 1,667 626 22.9 473 32.9 2,268 12 ( 
a 1937 25,251 16,905 42,156 Zed 27,977 1,597 669 24.0 652 41.4 3,071 121 87 
Chi., Rock T. & Pac. (incl. 1938 23,723 10,652 34,375 79 26,022 1,411 484 22.1 495 38.7 2,101 13¢ 61 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1937 19,811 14,211 34,022 8.1 25,727 1,432 522 21.9 609 43.9 2,582 132 67.6 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1938 13,052 2,418 15,470 2.6 26,131 1,625 647 26.1 300 18.3 1.791 161 16.5 
1937 11,955 3,136 15,091 4.8 25,344 1,535 664 26.9 422 22.7 2,476 165 60. 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1938 35,205 27,403 62,608 5.9 34,154 2,064 678 > 450 35.1 3,318 104 69.6 
1937 30,824 31,425 62,249 6.3 32,188 1,998 683 21.6 590 44.0 4,251 111 89.€ 
Came PACE ecdccccecases 1938 43,213 14,791 58.004 12.7 40,638 1.911 658 20.8 528 39.8 3.105 12 6 
1937 37.700 18,932 56,632 11.0 39,376 1,894 691 21.7 707 49.3 4,08¢ 127 79.6 
Southwestern Region: 5 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1938 6,052 3,091 9,143 3.8 30,078 1.567 556 22.9 687 51.3 1,942 ( 
1937 3,441 5,226 8,667 2.0 31.642 1,494 603 22.0 875 65.0 2,442 ) 71.8 
Missouri Pacific .........- 1938 19,220 13,696 32,916 2.0 32,297 1,767 639 23.4 619 43.9 2,858 118 
1937 13,690 22,999 36,689 2.3 32,623 1,808 687 23.0 725 48.0 3,822 1] 
St. Louis-San Francisco....1938 20,643 4,232 24,875 6.1 25,390 1,295 491 24.7 426 29.6 2,164 13 
1937 15,965 7,353 23,318 Ye 25,827 1,305 527 24.9 594 37.4 2.817 13 8 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1938 2,808 2,851 5.659 3.0 31.224 1,610 531 21.0 781 65.6 2,57 ( 711 
1937 2,278 3,942 6,220 3.2 28,425 1,469 515 20.9 925 70.4 3,470 10 ( 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1938 7.586 10,880 18,466 4.0 - 27,964 1,482 527 22.6 487 35.5 2,042 9 64 
1937 6,568 14,449 21,017 6.3 27,691 1,548 562 23.2 594 41.7 2,831 5 
Teamt & Paeibe.cciccccee 1938 3,910 4,156 8.066 a 32,270 1,763 555 20.8 614 52.5 2,529 
1937 2.197 7,156 9,353 2.3 33,571 1.883 658 24.5 851 62.1 3.82 8 
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Private Pullman Car for Sale 


When built it was stated to be one of the finest ever turned 
out by the Pullman Company. It is complete in every par- 
ticular—four sleeping rooms—bath—large lounge—dining 
salon—kitchen. Original cost with improvements close to 
$100,000. Owner will sacrifice. 


Address Box 111 


RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church Street, New York City 








EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 

issues of Railway Age during 1936, 1937, 1938: 

mene “6 4—Feb. 1, 15—March 7, 21—April 4, 18—May 2— 
une 6, 20, 27—July 4, 18—Sept. 5—Oct. 3—Nov. 7— 


s. 
1937—Jan, 2. 6—March 6—April 3—May 1—June 5, 16, %. 
22, 23—July 3—Aug. 7—Sept. 4, 18—Nov. 6—Dec. 4. 
1938—Jen. ie 5, 26—March 5—May 7. 








STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 


A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 


a Molde) Nobu saa VN Ia i 
CRAWLER CRANES 
y a’ 


ist OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO 
Ge SO EG 


CABLES 


are of the same excellent quality that has distinguished 
OKONITE Rubber Insulated Cables for over half a century. 


Sa THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Founded 1878 
HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 


THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: PASSAIC, N. J. 
New York Boston Seattle Buffalo Detroit St.Louis Philadelphia 
Atlanta Los Angeles Pittsburgh Chicago Washington Dallas San Francisco 
Factories: Passaic, N. J. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 


EDUCATIONAL 





‘Aretie’ BRONZE 
CROWN BEARINGS 





Put US on YOUR Inquiry List 
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Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail 
road Company will receive sealed 
bids on all materials necessary for 
installation of electric flashing 
highway crossing signals to be in 
stalled at Monticello, Mississippi 
under Federal Grade Crossing Pro- 
ject WPGH-276-D of the State of 
Mississippi. All bids to be opened 
at 12:00 noon on the 30th day of 
June, 1938. Further details may 
be obtained from H. E. Warren, 
Manager Purchases and Stores, 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
road Company, 71 Conti Street, 
Mobile, Alabama. 
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years traffic department experience; 
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West Adams Street, Ch:cago, IIl. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the March 19 
week 540 thousand freight cars were load- 
ed—down 28 per cent from last year. 
e 

N. ¥. C. LOCOMOTIVES: Class J- 
3a streamlined 4-6-4 steam locomotives of 
the New York Central are the subject of a 
detailed descriptive article in this issue. 
Dynamometer tests show that they show 
4,700 np. at 80 m.p.h. They develop a horse- 
power range on 3.4 ib. of coal which re- 
quires 4 lb: on the earlier J-1 class of 
4-6-4 power. Henry Dreyfuss designed 
the streamlining (10 of the locomotives are 
streamlined and 40 have conventional liv- 
ery), and the streamlined jobs are finished 
in gray with aluminum striping. 


CROSSING DEATHS UP: Fatalities 
at highway grade crossings in 1937 totaled 
1,875—the largest total since 1930. 
& 

12 BILLIONS SPENT: In 1937 the 
railroads patronized other industry with 
purchases just slightly less than 1.2 bil- 
lion dollars, which was an increase of more 
than 10 per cent over 1936. Detailed fig- 
ures by individual railroads are given in 
an article elsewhere herein. Even a mod- 
est level of railroad earnings, these figures 
show, results invariably in a tremendous 
impetus to national prosperity. One of 
these days this A. B. C. lesson in elemen- 
tary economics will sink in on politicians 
who want to be re-elected; and then they 
will take the necessary steps to enable the 
railroads to set such prosperity agoing. 


CLAIMS RISE: Payments for loss and 
damage to freight in 1937 totaled 24.4 mil- 
lions, an increase of 16% per cent over 
1936. Heaviest increase (235 per cent) 
occurred in flood and fire damage and in 
concealed loss and damage. 
e 
F. D. R. MESSAGE: The President 
will shortly send a message to Congress 
embodying recommendations for meeting 
the railway crisis—this he revealed in a 
press conference at Warm Springs early 
this week. No hint as to the specific na- 
ture of his program was given. Meantime 
the labor moguls continue to say, “No 
wage cuts.” 
ot 

PEEPING BERT: Senator Wheeler, 
who promised to give a “constructive” turn 
to his probe into railroad financing, this 
week continued to fiddle while Rome burn- 
ed by devoting more time to uncovering 
private conversations and correspondence 
disclosing railroad efforts to secure public 
understanding of their economic situation. 
The well-meaning Senator does not appear 
to realize—or at least not to give a hoot— 
that these efforts were primarily defensive. 
They cannot be understood in their proper 
setting unless the propaganda activities of 
automotive, road building, oil and water- 
Way interests against the railroads are also 
disclosed—and if the Senator is at all dis- 
posed to fairness he will enlarge his in- 
quiry to include these railroad competitors. 
After all, a fire department in action would 
look pretty ridiculous, wouldn’t it, if no- 


body was allowed to see the fire? Yet it 
is precisely by the device of concealing the 
existence and tactics of the enemy that 
Senator Wheeler exposes defensive activi- 
ties of loyal railroaders to ridicule and con- 
tumely. 

* 


AN EVASIVE ECONOMIST: Pro- 
fessor I. Leo Sharfman played Hamlet 
last week, and omitted the melancholy 
Dane from his cast of characters. That 
is to say, he presented a comprehensive 
address on the railroads’ plight and neg- 
lected to mention the extortionate train 
service working agreements—about which 
he cannot plead ignorance, because he has 
been a referee handling these cases for 
the Railroad Adjustment Board. The 
leading editorial herein goes into the 
Sharfman thesis (shared by many poli- 
ticians and labor leaders) that railroad 
difficulties can be solved by “liquidating” 
the security owners. Such a large gift 
of money, of course, would relieve the 
railroads temporarily—whether it were 
hi-jacked from security owners or ad- 
vanced by the public treasury as a sub- 
sidy. But no such single donation, how- 
ever large, would finally solve the rail- 
roads’ real dilemma which is that expenses 
are constantly encroaching upon revenue. 
* 


LABOR vs. UNIONS: Industrial em- 
ployees themselves are in favor of legis- 
lative reform of labor unions, according 
to a survey of opinion published in the 
April issue of “Fortune.” Asked what 
phase of our industrial life most needs 
reforming, 36 per cent of factory workers 
voted “labor unions” as their first selec- 
tion—followed by “public utilities,’ which 
only 17 per cent of factory employees put 
first on their laundry list. We'd like to 
know what the rank and file of railroads 
think of the exactions of some of the rail- 
road unions—such, for instance, as the 
highest paid employees earning their 
month’s wages by 10 or 12 days’ work. 
A traveler home from a recent wide swing 
around the country reports that he could 
not find a trainman who would defend last 
fall’s wage increase. 
e 


JOE’S “NOBLE EXPERIMENT”: 
When bureaucrats ask to be relieved of 
some of their powers, admitting their lack 
of the omniscience which alone gives title 
to omnipotence—that will be news. In this 
sense, the report elsewhere herein of the 
I. C. C’s opposition to the Pettengill bill 
contains no element of novelty. Commis- 
sioner Eastman pleads for the long-anil- 
short-haul clause on the grounds that its 
purposes entitle it to respect (another ex- 
periment “noble in purpose,” we suppose). 
Its “background of history,” he contends, 
also makes it venerable. Which recalls a 
brief by Clyde Brown in a container rate 
case a number of years ago in which he 
suggested that the class rate structure, 
which embodies the wisdom of genera- 
tions of traffic men, may also perpetuate 
some of their mistakes. Hanging for petty 
thievery also had a pretty long history. 


TRUCK TRAFFIC OFF: In Febru- 
ary truck traffic volume was almost 18 
per cent below the tonnage handled in 
February, 1937, according to the index ot 
the American Trucking Association. 

a 
LOREE RETIRES: Leonor F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson since 
1907, retired on March 31 on account of his 
inability, due to the state of his health, to 
attend meetings of its directorate. No ac- 
tion has been taken toward filling the 
vacancy. 

@ 
REDS PRAISE WHITNEY: W. 7. 


Foster, famed Communist bellwether, has 


nothing but praise for A. F. Whitney, 
president of the B. of R. T. in a recent 
pamphlet which is reviewed in a_ short 


article elsewhere. At the same time he is 
filled with disgust at the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 
: @ 
“AGREED CHARGES” COMING?: 
The railroads cannot continue extremely 
low rates on long hauls and low-value 
commodities unless they can get high rates 
on short hauls and on articles of high 
value. The trucks are skimming the cream 
of the high rated traffic, and unless the 
railroads can stop this drain, low rates 
will be jeopardized—to the great harm of 
the country. This is the argument behind 
the “agreed charges” bill which is being 
supported in Parliament at Ottawa by the 
Dominion government—and which would 
seem to be the complete answer to meet- 
ing competition, according to some pretty 
competent students. 
Ss 
A SOCK FROM D. B. R.: David 
Robertson of the B. of L. F. E.—a gentle- 
man whom incidentally we hold in great 
esteem—takes a lengthy crack at us in a 
newspaper release which he gave out on 
March 31. Our copy of this document 
reached us just as we were going to press 
and we have no opportunity to reply to his 
criticisms in this issue—but we certainly 
agree with him when, in his closing sen- 
tence, he calls for “increased co-operation 
by everybody.” But we doubt that co- 
operation connotes dictation, or pretending 
something doesn’t smell badly when it does. 


& 
S. P. FLOOD WORK: How the 
Southern Pacific met the challenge of the 


recent heavy floods in Southern Califor 
nia—and the nature of the flood’ damage 
to its lines—is the subject of an illustrated 
article in this issue. One little situation 
the road had to face was a new channel 
cut by a stream right through Colton Yard. 
& 
FEBRUARY IN RED: Net railway 
operating income for February wasn’t. In- 
stead the carriers operated in the red to 
the tune of $2,136,481. We wonder just 


how much “scaling down” of railway 
capitalization the labor leaders, Senator 


Wheeler, Professor Sharfman, and other 
advocates of the “wringer” panacea for 
railway difficulties, believe would be re- 
quired to meet such an earnings statement 
as that. 
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IEGARDLESS of the thoroughness with which rail- 
way men endeavor to keep abreast of railway 
developments, time and the press of work create fre- 
quent gaps in their personal contacts with activities on 
other roads, in the railway supply field, and in other 
quarters. 


The specialized publishing services of the five Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications are designed to effec- 
tively ‘bridge’ these gaps . . . by providing their 
thousands of railway subscribers with specialized infor- 
mation regarding activities and developments within 
the several branches of the industry . . . and by enabling 
the manufacturers who use the advertising pages of these 
publications to keep railway men informed regarding 
modern materials and equipment of all kinds. 


Each of these publications is devoted to the needs of a 
particular group of railway men... and consequently 
each one finds cover-to-cover interest among_ its 
subscribers. 


Manufacturers who consistently advertise in one or 
more of these publications are effectively ‘bridging the 
gap’ between their own organizations and the railway 
men who select and specify their products . . . and at 
the same time are giving railway men up-to-date infor- 
mation on materials and equipment that is of direct 
value in improving railway service and cutting costs. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the March 26 
week carloadings totaled 573 thousand— 
24 per cent under a year ago, but up 6 per 
cent over the preceding week (some of 
the customers hustling to ship before the 
rate increases, probably). 

e 


33 MILLIONS IN RED: The Class I 
roads, which earned net railway operating 
income of approximately 7 millions in 
January, were over 33 million dollars in 
the red after they calculated fixed charges 
for that month. A detailed statement of 
the bad news for each of the larger roads 
appears elsewhere herein, disclosing that 
out of 47 of them, only four earned any 
net income whatsoever. 
* 
ACCOUNTS PARLEY OFF: The ac- 
counting division of the A. A. R. has called 
off its 1938 annual meeting, which was to 
have been held at Toronto in June. 
* 

APRIL FOOL?: What is purported to 
be the last committee session of Senator 
Wheeler’s allegedly “constructive” and fish- 
ing investigation into railroad affairs was 
held on April 1 in Washington. Some 
more personal correspondence was made 
public—among it a “Dear John” letter 
from President Sargent of the C. & N. W. 
to President Pelley of the A. A. R., ques- 
tioning the utility of the Transportation 
Association of America. 


e 
CHI. TO WICHITA, 1134 Hr.: The 
Santa Fe’s new streamliners “Kansas 


Citian” and “Chicagoan” will go into serv- 
ice April 17 between Chicago and Wichita, 
via Kansas City. Running time from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City will be 7% hours, 
or a little more than 60 m. p. h., and a 
saving of 3% hours under the existing 
daylight train between these terminals. 
Between Kansas City and Wichita, the 
schedule will be 4 hours (5634 m. p. h.)— 
a saving of approximately one hour from 
the best existing schedules. 

e 
RRs POSTER CHAMPS: Railroads 
posters are the most artistic of any being 
used for advertising purposes by industry 
today. Such is the only possible conclu- 
sion from the outcome of the recent in- 
dustrial poster exhibition at New York, 
where a railroad won the first award and 
other roads also scored heavily when the 
ribbons were distributed. We wonder how 
the railroads would stack up, however, in 
a contest to see which industry gets its 
posters around where the most people can 
see them. 

e ‘ 
MODERN MICAWBERS: The pro- 
crastination of people who could straighten 
out the railroad situation is a good deal 
like that of the man who lets his teeth 
rot out while he postpones a visit to the 
dentist. Maybe, he hopes, he will die first, 
and thus escape the sharp, but short, pain 
which would put him in good repair again. 
The present situation calls for bringing 
perating expenses down safely within in- 


come—as the leading editorial herein points 
out—and that result can be achieved, but 
not by some absolutely painless means. 
Certainly it cannot be attained by employ- 
ing the same number of men as heretofore 
at the same wages as are now being paid. 
It is time for those who can act to quit 
waiting for an undeserved miracle to save 
them from a situation, from which a little 
fact-facing courage on their part would 
quickly rescue them. Caspar Milquetoast 
never solved any problem, and it is cer- 
tain that he won’t solve that of the rail- 
ways. 

e 
INVENTORIES: The railroads at the 
end of last December had on hand 4.8 
months’ supply of materials, as compared 
with 4.2 months’ supply at the end of 1936. 
Fuel stocks were good for 39 days at the 
end of 1937, ties for 11% months, rail for 
5.6 months. The time measure on supplies 
was an increase over 1936 in all categories 
except rail. The railroads at the end of 
1937 had rail to last them about a month 
less than their supply at the end of 1936 
would have done. Details are given in an 
article elsewhere herein. 

& 

SUBSIDY NOT RR. IDEA: 
daily papers have had a lot to say 
a proposal that the railroads be subsi- 
dized—conveying the impression that 
managements joined with organized labor 
in a plea for such relief. Whoseever idea 
this was, it was not management’s. Offi- 
cial secrecy still surrounds the report to 
the President made by Commissioners 
Splawn, Eastman and Mahaffie, but rumor 
has it that the report brought up the wage 
question; and also various schemes for 
encouraging consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion, and reinstatement of a board to carry 
on the work formerly undertaken by the 
federal co-ordinator. The President, it is 
expected, will send his message on the 
railroads to Congress next week—but it is 
not known whether he will recommend 
legislation or not at this time. Subsidies 
for railroads being such a bugbear, we 
wonder why it frightens no one to give 
them to railroad competitors. But here we 
go again, assuming that politicians might 
be actuated by reason and consistency. 

€ 
STRANGE BEDFELLOWS: Harold 
Sims, executive assistant of the Great 
Northern, calls attention to the fact that 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York 
is opposing the Pettengill bill because it 
threatens to put 3 million tons of inter- 
coastal and coastwise shipping out of busi- 
ness, while Commissioner Eastman opposes 
the same bill, claiming it will not put a 
single railroader back to work. Well—they 
agree in their opposition to the Pettengill 
bill anyhow, and that is a lot of consistency 
according to Washington standards, where 
not infrequently the same individual is on 
two sides of a question simultaneously 
(such as combining trust-busting with such 
measures as the Guffey Coal Act, for in- 
stance.) 


The 
about 
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TRAIN LIMIT KAYOED: 


SPEED PROBLEMS: 


Equipment and 


track maintenance difficulties which have 
arisen from higher train speeds—and the 
best means of overcoming them—were 


analyzed in two papers, summarized here- 
in, before a recent meeting of the Western 
Railway Club. Rail damage thus arising 
is found to consist of abrasion of head, 
flow of metal in head, batter, transverse 
fissures, burns, kinks or bends. The loco- 
motive difficulties coming from high speeds 
usually take the form of a great increase 
in dynamic augment—in the reduction of 
which proper maintenance, as well as de- 
sign, is highly important. 

ae 
HANDLING EXPLOSIVES: With 
the tragic results of transporting explo- 
sives and gasoline on the highways ap- 
parent in every community, it is striking 
to note that not a single fatality occurred 
on the railroads in 1937 from the handling 
of explosives and inflammables. If the 
politicians—and the motor industry’s en- 
thusiasts—were as concerned for public 
safety as they often profess, one would 
think that they would be demanding com- 
pulsory rail shipment for all dangerous 
articles wherever facilities were available. 

@ 
The 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has tied the can onto the train limit 
bill by a vote of 14 to 7. How the in- 
dividual members of the committee voted 
was not disclosed, but the railroad labor 
“boys,” who appear to have inside informa- 
tion, claim that a number of Congressmen 
on the committee who voted against the 
measure “owe their election to the votes 
of railroad labor.” All of which probably 
goes to show that the employees themselves 
actually had little interest in the bill, and 
that their supposed support of it was large- 
ly done with mirrors by their leaders. 

@ 
EMPLOYMENT SLUMPS: With 
only so much money available for wages, 
the railroads cannot both pay high rates 
and compensation for hours not worked, 
and still keep employment up. The con- 
sequence is that by the middle of March 
employment had declined to 927 thousand 
—down 13 thousand from the middle of 
February. The m. of e. department was 
hardest hit—its decline from a 
being close to 25 per cent. 

e 
PETTENGILL CLOSE: Senator 
Wheeler has announced that on April 13 
he will shut off the hearings on the Petten- 
gill bill to modify the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce act. 
Opposition to the bill has mustered a long 
list of witnesses in tactics amounting to 
a filibuster—to try to prolong the hear- 
ings until Congress adjourns. But Senator 
Wheeler, opponent of the measure as he 
is, has nevertheless promised to give the 
Senate a chance to vote on it at this 
session; and apparently he means to keep 
his word. 


year ago 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the April 2 week 
freight cars loaded totaled 523 thousand, 
lown 27 per cent from last year. 
= 
LOCOS EARN MONEY: One-third 
of all railroad operating costs center 
around locomotives—and the kind of power 
used determines to a large extent much 
other expense, such as the ownership and 
operation of cars, terminals and track 
facilities. Such is the statement of R. S. 
Binkerd, vice-president of Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, in an address reported 
herein. Mr. Binkerd concludes, and tells 
why, that scientific policies of locomotive 
operation and scientific control of the mo- 
tive power inventory afford large oppor- 
tunities for improving the economy of 
railroad operation. 
e 

SHORT LINES vs. CLASS I: The 
short lines and the Class I railroads are 
lined up on opposite sides of the fence on 
the through routes bill, which has passed 
the Senate and upon which hearings were 
held last week by the House committee 
on interstate commerce. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, testimony upon which 
is summarized in the news pages herein, 
the I. C. C. may require carriers to estab- 
lish through routes even though they have 
to short-haul themselves to do so. 


FEBRUARY BUYING UP: The rail- 
roads spent almost 57 million dollars ‘for 
fuel, materials and supplies in February— 
an increase of approximately 2 per cent 
over January. Exclusive of fuel, purchases 
totaled 33 million—which was about a mil- 
lion less than in January. A short article 
herein outlines the expenditures in detail 


by commodities and by individual rail- 
roads. & 
HALT UNEMPLOYMENT !: At the 


middle of March railway employment had 
declined to 927 thousand—which was less 


than at any point during the depression, ° 


except March and April, 1933. If pres- 
ent wage rates are continued and traffic 
does not soon increase, it is pointed out in 
the leading editorial herein, the number 
of railway employees deprived of work 
and wages will continue to rise. The 
men being laid off are just as good mem- 
bers of the railway labor organizations as 
the “old heads” who continue to hang onto 
full time jobs. Why, then, should the 
organizations continue to protect the “old 
heads” in the highest wages in history, 
when they know that such favoritism 
means no wages at all to thousands of 
their members of junior seniority? 


THEY WASH THEIR HANDS: 
“There is a railroad problem, and it is 
acute. The industry is threatened with 
bankruptcy but we decline to say why. 
Bankruptcy and government ownership 
ean be prevented only by increasing net 
arnings. We decline, however, to suggest 
onything that might be unpopular or bad 
litics.” This is the editorial summation 
ppearing herein of the substance of the 
onclusion reached. by the President and 
he three wise men from the Interstate 


Commerce Commission to whom he en- 
trusted the task of finding a way out of 
railroad difficulties. Thus is finally dis- 
closed the futility of expecting that any- 
body will fight to save the railroad in- 
dustry, unless it be the railway managers 
acting collectively through the A. A. R., 
the regularly constituted body whose func- 
tion it is so to act. 


BIG DIESEL YEAR: Diesel horse- 
power in locomotive and rail car service 
at the end of February, 1938, totaled 303 
thousand, an increase of 124 per cent over 
the total at the end of 1936—which means 
that a larger installation of this class of 
power was made in 14 recent months than 
in 12 entire years preceding. The first 
Diesel locomotive was placed in regular 
service in 1925. A chart appearing in the 
news pages herein portrays the installments 
year by year since that time. 

ake 
F. D. R. SNAPS BALL: The quarter- 
back has snapped the pigskin and Con- 
gress now has it—if we may use the foot- 
ball analogy heretofore popular with the 
President. Whether the play is a wise 
one and whether the player who now has 
the ball will make any yardage with it— 
the field being muddy, and the opposing 
line-up formidable—remains to be seen. 
Anyhow, the industry and the millions who 
depend upon it directly or indirectly, for 
a livelihood certainly have a right to de- 
mand: “Either play or get off the lot.” 
An article herein outlines the Plan of 
Salvation according to Mahatmas Splawn, 
Eastman, Mahaffie, with “higher criticism” 
by a number of dissenters. 

a 
FILIBUSTER FLOPS: The filibuster 
of opponents of the Pettengill bill—con- 
sisting of long-winded testimony before the 
Senate committee in an effort to prevent 
the bill’s coming to a vote—ended on April 
12, when hearings on the measure closed. 
It now remains to be seen whether the 
Senate committee will report the bill and, 
if it does, what the action of the Senate 
will be. Opposition to the bill made some 
strange bedfellows—the C. I. O. maritime 
union joining up with all the local “naviga- 
tion” associations which have grown up 
around every cow pasture creek “water- 
way” and mosquito-infested “port” in the 
country. & 
“AGREED” CHARGES: Canada’s 
Parliament is taking a two weeks’ Easter 
recess, but when the legislators reassemble 
in Ottawa after their holiday they will go 
to work in earnest on the new transport 
bill, which would permit the railroads to 
establish “agreed” charges—a flat average 
rate to be applied to all a shipper’s busi- 
ness, provided he will ship exclusively by 
rail. + 
PASSENGER DEATHS DOWN: 
Three passengers lost their lives in train 
accidents in 1937, as compared with 7 in 
1936 (despite the fact that passengers car- 
ried one mile increased 10 per cent over 
1936). Injuries to passengers in train ac- 
cidents declined to 536 (in 1936 the total 
was 742). 


SANTA FE INTEREST: The Santa 
Fe has deferred interest payments due May 
1 on its 4 per cent adjustment bonds—the 
first time such action has ever been found 
necessary. The Wall Street Journal in- 
vites attention to this action by those “who 
profess to believe that over-capitalization, 
watered securities, imprudent investments, 
bankers’ commissions and so forth are the 
causes of the present plight of the railroad 
industry.” In particular we should like to 
hear Senator Wheeler and our critic D. B. 
Robertson explain away this action if they 
can, in the light of their “wringer” panacea 
for railroad ills. 
€ 

2ND HAND STATION: An attractive 
small station built entirely with second- 
hand and other readily available materials 
isa G. M. & N. idea of combining utility 
with attractiveness and economy. This 
eye-pleasing station is described in an il- 
lustrated article in this issue—which shows 
that the result is as modern in appearance 
as the road’s “Rebel” streamliners, the 
color scheme of which, incidentally, it 
duplicates. e 


ONE BIG RR?: Commissioner Carroll 
Miller has not forgotten his pet plan for 
combining all the railroads into one big 
system—and he is not going to let the rest 
of us forget about it either. Stephen 
Early, the President’s engaging privy coun- 
cillor, this week transmitted to Congress 
a brief urging the establishment of one big 
railroad, which he said came to him from 
Commissioner Miller who, in turn, got it 
from an unnamed employee of the I. C. C. 
e 
RRs RELIEF AGENCY?: Trustee 
Fred Lyford of the N. Y. O. & W. asserts 
that, if the government will put up the 
money, enough men can be put to work on 
useful maintenance labor not now being done 
on his road to absorb all the unemploy- 
ment in the territory it serves. Such ex- 
penditure would not be a subsidy, he con- 
tends, because security holders would not 
get any of the money—all of it would go 
for wages and materials; and there would 
be a lot less waste than spending the money 
through relief agencies, since all supervi- 
sion would be undertaken by the railroad’s 
existing organization. The public would 
benefit through improved railroad service, 
which Mr. Lyford is naive enough to be- 
lieve, is as much in the public interest as 
leaf-raking, new post offices and building 
free highways for trucks. The typical 
“railroad town” has been harder hit, prob- 
ably, by government policies than any other 
class of community—and Mr. Lyford 
thinks the government might at least make 
a gesture toward justice by ‘directing its 
relief efforts for a time toward the commu- 
nities it has injured the most. 
2 

S. E. EXPRESS OUT: The Southern 
Railway told the I. C. C. on April 12 
that it intended to sever its relation with 
the Southeastern Express and turn its bus- 
iness over to the Railway Express Agency. 
The Agency is to acquire the equipment 
and other facilities of the 
under the plan. 


Southeastern 
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the modern spring-plankless type of truck on American 
railroads. 
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Wheels are changed in the shortest possible time with National 
Type B Spring-Plankless Trucks, and no lost springs can occur to 
damage car and lading. They save money in operation and 
maintenance. 
These trucks comply with all specification requirements of 


the A. A. R. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the April 9 week 
freight cars loaded totaled 522 thousand, 
down 26.6 per cent from a year ago. 
® 
COMPLEX ENGINEERING: A com- 
plicated engineering problem—comparable 
in character to one faced by subway engi- 
neers at Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
where a subway is being built over a Long 
Island R. R. tunnel and below an existing 
subway—has been surmounted by railroad 
engineers in an approach to Fort Street 
Station, Detroit. Their feat, described in 
an illustrated article herein, lay in super- 
imposing a viaduct over surface tracks 
and large sewers, all of them above a rail- 
road tunnel. Nice work if you can do it. 
e 

GROSS DOWN ONE-FOURTH: Over 
80 per cent of the roads have reported 
gross revenues for March at a figure 25.8 
per cent under March of last year. The 
Eastern roads were off 30.9 per cent, 
South-rn 21 per cent and Western 18.8 
per cent. April figures ought to be a lit- 
tle better, reflecting the freight rate in- 
crease. 


® 
COAST LINE COACHES: The A. 
C. L. is getting 15 new coaches for New 
York-Florida service, which are pictured 
and described elsewhere in these pages. 
Each car has roomy lounging compart- 
ments for men and for women—and seats 
66 passengers in the main body of the car. 
The seats are chairs with adjustable backs, 
with sponge-rubber cushions. 

e 
EQUIPMENT: The Southern is asking 
for bids on 500 freight cars and the 
Canadian Pacific has ordered ten 2-10-4 
semi-streamlined locomotives (in addition 
to the 25 locomotives ordered last month). 


® 
FAMOUS TRAINS FASTER: The 
“Broadway” and the “Century” will on 
June 15 have their New York-Chicago 
running time cut from the present 16% 
hours to 16 hours. Simultaneously they 
will be re-equipped with streamlined Pull- 
mans—all of them “room” cars. The open 
section sleeper will thus become history as 
far as these two limiteds are concerned. 
e 

MORE RATE INCREASES?: While 
A. A. R. officers continue to deny any in- 
tention of seeking further freight rate in- 
creases, they are nevertheless being urged 
to do so. The Wall Street Journal, for 
instance, counsels that such action be taken 
immediately—contending that today a “just 
and reasonable” rate is the rate which pro- 
duces the largest net revenue, and that 
such a rate can be determined only by 
experiment. 


e 
RATE STRUCTURE DECAY: Com- 
petition is daily forcing the railroads to 
reduce rates on the “cream” of the traffic, 
and this process, if continued—and nothing 
has yet appeared to stop it—will ultimately 
result in all traffic being carried at vir- 
tually the same ton-mile rate. This is the 
prediction presented in an article in Bar- 


ron’s Weekly of April 18—and it is a 
situation which alert traffic department of- 
ficers ought to be dinning into the ears 
of the shippers of low-rated commodities. 
Low rates on low-valued goods cannot 
continue indefinitely unless a halt is called 
somewhere in competition for the “cream” 
of the traffic. “Agreed charges,” such as 
those in effect in England and now being 
considered by Parliament in Canada, are 
one solution. Another is the arbitrary cur- 
tailment by law of truck traffic beyond a 
certain limited radius—which is the solu- 
tion arrived at by the principal countries 
in continental Europe. Anyhow, it is the 
shippers’ funeral as much as it is the rail- 
roads’—and it is about time, isn’t it, to 
begin breaking the news to them? 

2 
SANTA FE RAIL-BUS: The Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission has authorized 
the Santa Fe to establish a joint rail-bus 
service between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles which will reduce both the time 
and the fare under that of any existing 
rail or bus service between the two cities. 
Details of the authorization are given in 
an article in the motor transport section 
herein, which discloses that passengers will 
be handled between Oakland and Bakers- 
field by streamlined train, the Oakland-San 
Francisco and the Bakersfield-Los Angeles 
movements being covered by bus. The 
accelerated and co-ordinated rail-bus serv- 
ice will also embrace San Diego, as well 
as intermediate points, and the rate for 
the co-ordinated service will be 1% cents 
per mile. 

& 
SPOTLIGHT: If the unions won’t con- 
sent to a voluntary deduction in wages, the 
railways can reduce wages anyhow—and, 
the leading editorial herein urges, should 
proceed to do so. There may be hazards 
to such a procedure—but the hazards are 
not all on the railroad side by any means. 
The unions will share them—the greatest 
one being that the spotlight of publicity 
will be turned upon the wages and work- 
ing conditions some of the favored em- 
ployees are now enjoying. If the suffer- 
ing American public can be induced to 
rally in support of the fancy pay and easy 
hours obtaining in a large proportion of 
railway jobs today, we miss our guess. 

* 
MEMBER ROAD CONFAB: Rail- 
road management and union executives 
were scheduled to be conferring with Sena- 
tor Wheeler as this issue of Railway Age 
went to press, with scant prospect that the 
unions would accept a wage deduction. If 
they do not do so, it is likely that a meet- 
ing of the member roads will shortly be 
called to vote on a question of demanding 
a wage reduction under the long-drawn-out 
and creaking machinery provided in the 
Railway Labor Act. Senator Wheeler 
called his meeting to see to what extent 
management and labor may agree upon 
the Splawn-Mahaffie-Eastman recommend- 
ations—the idea being that no legislation 
which is controversial has a chance of 
being enacted at this session of Congress. 


ASTUTE ALEX: George (Dr. Jekyll) 
Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, who has received 
praise in the newspapers as a “co-operator” 
in management-union dealings, suddenly 
last week became a Mr. Hyde. “Hell,” 
he retorted to a suggestion that the unions 
discuss a wage reduction, “you’re not go- 
ing to get anything out of us. We won't 
give them the whiskers from yesterday’s 
shave.” What happened to wipe that smile 
off of Genial George, the co-operator? 
Obviously it was the public dressing-down 
he got last week from A. F. Whitney, his 
ever-watchful critic, who denounced him 
for having been “trapped” into “thinking 
for, and therefore with, railway manage- 
ment.” Mr. Whitney is not only an ad- 
vocate of “class war” and thus a hero to 
the Reds, but he outthinks his opponents 
and manoeuvers them into his camp. 
& 
EASTERN FARES: Papa I. C. C. 
knows what is best for the railroads—and 
so the Eastern railroads don’t get the ™% 
cent hike in coach fares which they asked 
for. However, the decision came by a 
6 to 5 vote, and Commissioner Mahaffe 
had plenty to say in his dissent about “reg- 
ulators, without financial responsibility” 
substituting their judgment for that of 
actual managers. The majority decision, 
he said, was based “on the ground, in sub- 
stance, that we understand the business 
better than those conducting it.’ The 
majority decision suggested that the spread 
between coach and Pullman rates could be 
reduced “just as readily and perhaps with 
greater profit” by reducing first-class 
fares, as has been done in the South and 
West, as by increasing coach fares. The 
finding contained also a hint that the I. C. 
C. would be receptive to a higher rate for 
de luxe coach service, and suggested that 
the roads might reduce the number of 
deadheads they haul around. 
e 


ASSAULT OR SEDUCTION?: Even 
old Thomas Hobbes, history’s staunchest 
apologist for governmental absolutism, 
nevertheless defended the right of the citi- 
zen to protect himself from legalized as- 
sassination; and that right is one which 
it is now up to railroad managers to 
exercise in behalf of their companies. Put- 
ting up a fight against unfriendly govern- 
mental policies—and especially policies in 
maintenance of an exorbitant wage struc- 
ture—may bring corporate ruin and gov- 
ernment ownership. But, as the leading 
editorial herein points out, dignified ac- 
quiescence to present conditions will bring 
that same ruin anyhow. And the manage- 
ments have a moral obligation to their 
stockholders not to abandon their defense 
while the faintest hope exists of main- 
taining the integrity of their property. 


RIVER DOUGH: Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned, and this week the House 
committee on appropriations reported a bill 
to spend 70 millions more on canalizing 
rivers—while the railroads as a whole were 
not earning operating expenses and taxes. 
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The Pioneer in Modern Truck Design Now 
in the Seventh Year of Production. 
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simple construction—Spring breakage is minimized and spring loss entirely prevented with 
the enclosed design found only in National Type B Trucks. 


All mechanical features are in advance of designs that have make-shift arrangements to 
eliminate the spring plank. These features have been embodied in the National Truck 
for over six years, making it the most reliable money-saving truck for your freight cars. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the April 16 week 
freight cars loaded totaled 538 thousand— 
up 3 per cent over the preceding week but 
down 28 per cent under last year. 

a 
CHEYENNE STATION: | Butterfly 
sheds and new platforms have been added 
by the U. P. to its Cheyenne station, 
greatly expediting the handling of traffic 
and completing a modernizing program 
begun in 1930 when the interior of the sta- 
tion building was given a face-lift. The 
sprucing-up program is described in an 
illustrated article herein, which discloses 
how the road has been able to give the 
public all the benefits of a new station at 
a considerable saving in cost—thanks to 
the high-character of the stone work done 
back in 1887 by the original builders of 
the station structure. 

@ 
NEW RATE RULE NEEDED: Ralph 
Budd offers the I. C. C. 6-5 decision in the 
Eastern fares case as proof of lack of 
clarity in the present rule of rate making— 
six commissioners holding that it is the 
I. C. C.’s business to determine the rates 
which will produce the most revenue and 
the other five believing that the discovery 
of such rates is a management function. 
Unless the law were hopelessly obscure 
on this point, there would be no such divi- 
sion of opinion within the Commission it- 
self. The law, Mr. Budd maintains, ought 
to be clarified so nobody would have any 
doubt as to whose job it is to establish 
remunerative rates. 

® 
DEBATE TRUCK HOURS: Rather 
than accept the 60-hour week prescribed 
by Division 5 of the I. C. C. as the regu- 
latory limitation on truck drivers’ hours, 
organized labor would prefer to get along 
without any official restriction for the time 
heing—pending the completion of scientific 
investigation of the effect of driver’s fa- 
tigue on safety of operation. Such was the 
testimony of A. F. of L. President Green 
before the I. C. C. this week. Other labor 
spokesmen agreed with Mr. Green, who 
fears that the official recognition of such 
long hours would set a precedent which it 
might be difficult to overcome. 

e 
CARLOAD COSTS: The I. C. C. has 
released some studies on how much it costs 
to handle a car of freight and has ar- 
rived at a figure varying between $74 and 
S81 for a 25-ton load for a 300-mile haul. 
The findings are summarized in an article 
herein which reveals that, with cost for 
the country as a whole taken as 100, the 
outlay for the movement in the East is 
°9.3, the South 89.2 and the West 106.7. 
New England is regional high man at 132.1 
and Pocahontas low at 73.3. 

2 
NESTORE 1913 WAGES?: President 
ltobertson of the B. of L. F. & E. at- 
i mpted in the April issue of his organiza- 
tion’s magazine to justify fancy wages to 
present-day trainmen and enginemen on the 
crounds that the trains they handle are a 
| t bigger than they were a generation ago. 


The argument is not valid, because heavier 
train loadings came from larger capital in- 
vestment and not from greater employee 
effort. We suggest to him in the leading 
editorial herein that traffic per train is a 
rather unsafe peg for him to hang a wage 
argument upon anyhow—because passen- 
gers per passenger train were almost the 
same in 1936 as in 1913. If his argument 
were sound with respect to freight service, 
then strictly parallel logic would require 
reducing wages in passenger service back 
to the 1913 level. We doubt that Mr. 
Robertson intends to make that argument 
—but, if he does, we will admire his con- 
sistency anyhow. 

e 
LIGHT BOX CAR: Last week a con- 
siderable delegation of railroad officers and 
car builders availed themselves of Pull- 
man-Standard’s hospitality to inspect the 
construction methods of this company at 
Michigan City in building the new design 
of light-weight welded box cars—using 
high-tensile, low-alloy steel, and fabricated 
largely by spot and arc welding. For the 
construction of these cars, Pullman-Stand- 
ard has erected a new shop, equipped with 
a considerable installation of automatic 
welding machinery. 

* 
NEW LOCOS EARN 12%: The Mil- 
waukee has received 30 new 4-8-4 engines, 
described in an illustrated article herein, 
which will bring reassignments of power 
on the system, ultimately leading to the 
scrapping of 17 old locomotives and _ put- 
ting 54 on the extra board. The engines 
will be used primarily for freight service, 
but will be used also for passenger trains 
in periods of heavy traffic—eliminating 
considerable double-heading. Including the 
cost of changes in engine terminal facili- 
ties to accommodate the new power, it is 
confidently expected that the engines will 
earn a return of not less than 12 per cent 
on their cost. 

& 
BETTER SERVICE, LOWER 
PRICE: The Union Pacific’s illustrated 
and always interesting annual report dis- 
closes that its volume of freight traffic in 
1937 was approximately the ‘same as in 
1927 but that in 1937 this traffic was han- 
dled 38 per cent faster and at rates 17 per 
cent lower than a decade earlier. 


= 
PETTENGILL VICTORY?: The 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 


has voted to report favorably the Petten- 
gill bill, modifying the Fourth Section the 
better to permit railroads to meet com- 
petition. The Committee has also acted 
favorably on a measure to repeal land 
grant rate reductions, except for the trans- 
portation of soldiers and war materials. 
Meantime, agitation for the creation of a 
federal department to regulate all trans- 
port and communication industries is going 
on in Congress. The member roads of the A. 
A. R. are meeting in Chicago as we go 
to press to consider proposals for wage 
reductions. 


17 


R. R. TROUBLE SIMPLE: Katy’s 
President M. S. Sloan told the Associated 
Traffic Clubs meeting this week in Dallas 
that a lot of people try to make a mighty 


mystery out of the railroad dilemma, 
whereas it is very simple: Add 4 dollars 
of expense for every 3 dollars you add in 
revenue to any business and eventually it 
will go broke. That is what has happened 
to the railroads. The public needs to learn 
that, in the long run, they are not 
to keep on getting transportation at a price 
less than the cost of providing the service. 
& 
FIAT LEX: At a meeting of all in- 
terested parties—Congress, the Administra- 
tion, railway managements and labor lead- 
ers—the least common denominator of an 
immediate legislative program for railroad 
relief has been agreed upon. Which is to 
say that the program is acceptable to all 
interests and, hence, 


eoing 


skips entirely over 
fundamental problems. Specifically, the 
conferees agreed upon bills to provide 


government loans for equipment purchases 
and “work” loans to reemploy furloughed 
men; and to liberalize R. F. C. 
“border line” railroads. 
& 

GUARANTY PERIOD AGAIN?: 
Conditions facing the railroads today are 
not dissimilar to those in 1920 when the 
government, having played a big part in 
raising wages and holding down rates 
much as it has recently done, guaranteed 
railway earnings for a transitional guar- 
anty period.” This parallel was pointed out 
by Duncan Kerr, L. V. president, in a re- 
cent address in which he indicated the be- 
lief that a similar guaranty of earnings at 
the present time would be both logical, 
and a most effective way of spending fed- 
eral money for relief of unemployment. 
Mr. Kerr pointed out also that New 
Jersey is the toughest taxer of railroads 
of any state in the union, and the lightest 
taxer of trucks of any state except Massa- 
chusetts. The Lackawanna, with 986 miles 
of line, he said, pays more taxes than does 
the Canadian Pacific with a 
tinental line of over 17,000 
Canada. 


loans to 


transcon- 
miles across 


& 
LETS THE CHIPS FALL: With cus- 


tomary abandon as to whose corns he steps 
on when he is pursuing what appears to 
him to be the truth, Commissioner East- 
man in a Chicago speech this week took a 
fall out of the widely-acclaimed low ton- 
mile freight rate and committed 
majesté against the unions by suggesting 
that railway wages and working @onditions 
needed an airing. Railway rates, he con- 
tended, have not come down on “rail 
bound” tonnage,. but only on competitive 
traffic—and, besides, if the average ton- 
mile rate is a true measure of efficiency, 
then the S. P. must be more efficient than 
the New Haven, a conclusion which he 
holds does not follow. And he warned 
the unions against wages higher than the 
employer can afford to pay and stay in 
business. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the April 23 week 
revenue cars loaded totaled 524 thousand 
—down almost 31 per cent from a year 
ago. 

& 
WOULD PARE WAGES: The mem- 
ber roads of the A. A. R. voted last Fri- 
day to put into effect a general wage re- 
duction of 15 per cent on July 1. Formal 
notice will be filed with the unions before 
May 15 and these have 30 days either to 
accept or reject the proposal—following 
which the next step would be the entry 
of the National Mediation Board. 

°@ 
WAGES HAVE 2 SIDES: George 
Harrison, David Robertson and other rail- 
way union leaders have rushed to the de- 
fense of existing exalted wage rates, alleg- 
ing that they are thereby protecting the 
“purchasing power” of railway employees. 
But the wage rate is only one dimension 
of purchasing power—the other is man- 
hours worked. Thus a high wage rate 
may actually decrease purchasing power if 
it necessitates reducing man-hours. There 
are figures and charts given in the leading 
editorial herein proving that this is ex- 
actly what has happened. High wages do 
not increase the purchasing power of em- 
ployees as a whole, but only that of the 
“old heads”—and the employees of junior 
seniority are made the goats. What is the 
matter with the younger employees any- 
way—have they no voice in determining 
union policy? Maybe they can’t change 
things any, but they might at least holler 
a little. 

e 
STEAM & DIESEL CONTRAST: 
We know that a Diesel-electric locomotive 
can be built which will develop 5,400 hp. 
and deliver between 4,100 and 4,400 hp. 
at the rails; that it will deliver full power 
at all speeds; and that, with no reciprocat- 
ing parts, it will be easy on track. The 
potentialities of the steam locomotive are 
not yet exhausted—but it can meet the 
power of the largest Diesel-electric; can 
overcome the deficiency of slower starting 
by greater power at higher speeds; and 
can more than match the Diesel-electric in 
weight. The steam locomotive will cost 
less, but it will make less mileage. These 
are some of the comparisons made by W. 
C. Dickerman in a paper on the possibili- 
ties of the modern steam locomotive, pub- 
lished elsewhere herein. 

e 
“PURCHASING POWER” OFF: 
With the railroad labor leaders angrily de- 
fending present fancy wage scales because, 
they allege, such pay sustains the “pur- 
chasing power” which keeps the economic 
machine going—we report herein the pur- 
chases by the railways of equipment, ma- 
terials and fuel for the first quarter. They 
totaled 155 millions—which is a lot of 
money, but is a reduction by more than 
half from the total for the first quarter of 
1937. Just what happens to the “purchas- 
ing power” of employees of concerns which 


supply railway materials under these condi- 
tions? Are they Uncle Sam’s step-chil- 
dren, and has the government no concern 
for their “purchasing power”? Or, like 
junior employees on the railroads, are their 
jobs to be sacrificed so that “old heads” 
can continue to enjoy the highest pay in 
history? 
- @ 

GOV. PHIL TELLS ’EM: Artist 
Baer in the May 3 issue of “Labor” had 
a cartoon boosting Philip LaFollette’s cam- 
paign for a new “Progressive” party— 
which leads us to wonder whether he first 
took the trouble to read the Governor’s 
speeches outlining his program. One of 
the characteristics of present economic life 
which Philip raps the hardest is that “we 
have tried to give labor high wages by re- 
stricting the output of the worker.” If 
that doesn’t mean the superfluous brake- 
men and Diesel “firemen” required by “full 
crew” laws and agreements, and the train 
and engine crews who call it a day after 
two or three hours’ work, what does it 
mean ? 

é 
F. D. R. TELLS ’EM TOO: President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress on mo- 
nopolies last week also could give but cold 
comfort to supporters of present monopo- 
listic labor union policies. To be sure, the 
President made an effort to exclude wages 
from his general condemnation of “man- 
aged” prices. Just the same, when he 
says that “managed industrial prices mean 
fewer jobs,” his reasoning applies as in- 
evitably to wage rates as it does to com- 
modity prices. If the argument that 
“fixed” prices stifle employment is true, 
then the conclusion is unavoidable that 
“fixed” wages have the same effect. The 
union leaders do not appear to realize it 
yet—but something pretty serious has hit 
them. Governor LaFollette and the Presi- 
dent have, in effect, repudiated the prin- 
cipal contentions upon which present union 
policies are based. 

xe 
GREYHOUND OUT IN N. E.?: An 
I. C. C. examiner has prepared a proposed 
report in which he recommends that the 
Greyhound Lines be denied permission to 
acquire the New Haven’s intercity bus 
lines in New England. He contends that 
the New England Greyhound company is 
already overcapitalized and has no assets 
to cover the contemplated issue of securi- 
ties with which it proposes to pay for the 
New Haven’s bus lines. 
SHIP SUBSIDY KAYOED: Middle 
Western and Intermountain Congressmen 
(more power to them) last week politely 
strangled the Bland bill to pay a $2 per 
ton operating subsidy to intercoastal steam- 
ships. Carlson of Kansas, Knutson of 
Minnesota and Short of Missouri were 
among the statesmen who attacked the 
measure as calculated still further to harass 
the railroads and reduce their employing 
power. 
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A LOT OF RAIL: In 1937 rail pro- 
duction totaled 1,445,739 gross tons—the 
highest figure in any year since 1930. 

s 
TRUCK TRAFFIC OFF 30%: In the 
event that misery may love company, one 
may consider the report of the American 
Trucking Associations to the effect that 
truck traffic in March was down 30% per 
cent under March of last year. Trucks, 
apparently, as well as railroads, haul dur- 
able goods. 

& 


FEDERAL LOAN BILL: Bills to ease 
up on requirements for R. F. C. loans to 
railroads have been introduced by Senator 
Truman (S. 3948) and Congressman Stea- 
gall (H. R. 10505). If the bills pass, the 
R. F. C. may lend money for equipment 
purchase or maintenance work if it and 
the I. C. C. are satisfied that a railroad’s 
earning power and the security it offers 
afford “reasonable assurance of the retire- 
ment or repayment” of the loan. Not all 


‘railroad leaders are in agreement as to how 


much borrowing the roads are likely to do 
if the bills pass, but some of them who 
are pretty close to the situation believe 
that important replacement programs may 
result. Maintenance loans must be spent, 
not more than 25 per cent for materials 
and the balance to rehire men who have 
been furloughed since last September. 


144 OF ONE PER CENT: The return 
earned on the investment in railroad prop- 
erty for the first quarter of the current 
year was at the annual rate of 0.39 per 
cent. Net railway operating income was 
19 million dollars. On this basis of earn- 
ings the capitalization of all the nation’s 
railroads would have to be “scaled down” 
to about 1% billions (approximately the 
capital liabilities of the A. T. & S. F. 
alone)—to represent a capital structure 
upon which present earnings would repre- 
sent a 6 per cent return. Do the “wringer” 
advocates think they can persuade the pub- 
lic that the railroads as a whole today are 
actually worth less than the Santa Fe alone 
was worth a few years ago? If not, then 
the “wringer” is going to fall pretty short, 
isn’t it, as a panacea for all railway trou- 
bles—Senator Wheeler and the labor chiefs 
to the contrary notwithstanding? 
& 

WHAT STATION IS MODERN?: 
A committee of the A. R. E. A. has made 
a survey to determine the changes in char- 
acter of passenger service which call for 
changes in station design—and what these 
changes in design should be; and its find- 
ings are reported elsewhere herein. The 
committee’s eyes were wide open and its 
observations are to the point, as may be 
judged by two or three of its notes, such 
as the greater length of modern trains, the 
necessity for automobile parking space, the 
replacement of trunks by hand baggage and 
the dwindling importance of smaller sta- 
tions. 
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QUICKEST WHEEL CHANGE | : 


WITH NATIONAL TYPE B TRUCKS : 


N important money saving feature to be found only in National Type B 


Trucks is the ability to change wheels in the quickest possible time, thereby 


increasing the availability of freight cars and consequently lowering maintenance : 
costs. 
Removing wheels on National Type B Trucks is readily accomplished. Simply bs 
jack up the bolster, remove bearings, wedges and brake hanger pins, spread ” 
side frames and roll out the wheels. Ps 

tr, 
Only 12 pieces need be removed. All other parts remain assembled in or 7 
attached to frames and bolster. Result—time, effort and material saved. H 

wi 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the April 30 week 
freight cars loaded totaled 543 thousand, 
down 30 per cent under last year. 

e 


MANAGEMENT?’S FAILURE: Rail- 
road management, by its claim that wages 
are too high and that working rules are 
wasteful, has confessed the failure of its 
dealings with labor. Such is the conten- 
tion of the leading editorial herein which 
ascribes this failure to too-willing acquies- 
cence in the Hoover and Roosevelt admin- 
istrations’ fallacious wage and price poli- 
cies. The Government has sought to raise 
or maintain prices and wages and the rail- 
roads have played ball with it, only to be 
left holding the bag. Government has no 
responsibility for industry’s earnings— 
hence it is rather silly, isn’t it, for indus- 
try, against its own better judgment, to 
adopt Government-made wage and price 
policies? Railroad and industrial man- 
agements know that recovery will come 
only when investment money starts coming 
in again, and that won’t happen until pres- 
sent and prospective profits increase. They 
should, therefore, go ahead and take the 
steps they believe to be necessary to re- 
vive business—giving no more heed to 
irresponsible government opinion than is 
required by law. 
i) 
TWO-WEEK FAN TRIP: A 6,000- 


mile excursion by railroad enthusiasts will 


be operated out of Chicago over the C.- 


M., St. P. & P. on July 10, a detailed 
itinerary of which is given in the news 
pages herein. An all-expense rate is 
being offered the fans—who will be 
given an opportunity in their two weeks’ 
travel to see the inside workings of about 
18 different railroads. 

@ 
“DAYLIGHT” RECORD?: The South- 
ern Pacific claims that its “Daylight” be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco is 
the most heavily patronized, single-section, 
long-distance train in the world. The north 
and southbound trains on their first birth- 
day, March 21, had averaged 695 pas- 
sengers a day for a year. 

® 
WAGE CUT NOTICES: Railroads 
and the Railway Express Agency on May 
12 served the expected notices of a 15 per 
cent wage reduction, effective July 1. “This 
action,” they say, “is compelled by condi- 
tions now confronting the railroad indus- 
try”; and they go on to explain to the 
public and railroad employees what those 
conditions are. 

wD 
HAPPY ’32 & °’33: Until 1938, the 
worst years of the depression had been 
1932 and 1933—but in the first quarter of 
the present year the railroads earned 71 
per cent less net railway operating income 
than in that period of 1932, and 44 per 
cent less than in 1933. This year’s poor 
showing was not due to bad traffic condi- 
tions, either, because gross earnings in the 
first three months were less than 1 per 
cent under 1932 and were 24 per cent 
above 1933. The seat of the trouble (as 
disclosed in an analysis presented in an 


editorial herein) is operating expenses and 
taxes, which were 5 per cent above 1932 
and 28 per cent above 1933. Taxes were 
up 28 per cent over 1933 and total wages 
were up 30 per cent. Unless the unions 
think that they can run railroads without 
track and without rolling stock, they’d 
better wake up to the fact that money 
won't work for nothing on the railroads 
any more than employees will. 
e 


KANGAROO COURT: A referee for 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
a few weeks ago decided a few cases 
against the labor complainants, whereat 
labor members of the board became very 
hitter in their criticism. Whereupon the 
referee told the “boys” that he didn’t have 
to stand for such treatment, that he was 
quitting and the National Mediation Board 
could appoint another referee. The ref- 
erees usually behave more satisfactorily, 
and do not have to be thus disciplined. 

* 
MILWAUKEE CARS: The Milwaukee 
will build in its own shops 55 passenger 
cars and 464 flat cars, material for which 
is now being fabricated. 

s 
DON’T ARBITRATE!: In the impend- 
ing wage negotiations, the railroads would 
be foolish if they consented to arbitrate 
the issue—the leading editorial herein con- 
tends. If the railroad and union nominees 
to an arbitration board could not agree on 
neutral members, these would be appointed 
by the National Mediation Board. And 
that board has shown what its standards of 
“neutrality” are by the kind of referees 
it has named to settle National Adjust- 
ment Board cases. For the railroads to 
accept arbitration, with the balance of 
power held by nominees of this board, 
would be walking into a trap with their 
eyes open. 

* 
GALESBURG WATER: The “Q” has 
recently completed a water-treating plant 
at Galesburg which ranks among the larg- 
est in the country and is described in an 
illustrated article herein. Unusual among 
the plant’s features is that it is a double 
installation—so half of it can be operated 
while the other half is out of service. 

e 
PETTENGILL REPORT: Passage of 
this long-and-short-haul section repealer 
is required in the interest of a square deal 
for the railroads and their employees, and 
in fairness to interior communities, accord- 
ing to the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee’s majority report, submitted on May 
10 by Senator Minton of Indiana. Chair- 
man Wheeler of the committee was 
scheduled to come through with a minority 
report in opposition later in the week. 
The Minton report, reviewed elsewhere 
herein, classified the opposition as that of 
vested interests and those recalling past 
ills incapable of recurring under the pres- 
ent regulatory law; and characterized as 
unsound the contention that railroads and 
their employees “are not entitled to a fair 
and equal opportunity to compete for the 
traffic of this country.” 
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BUS MERGER OUT?: 
terstate Transit Lines to care for the 
Burlington’s bus-service requirements in 
the same manner in which it now serves 
its present parents—the U. P. and the C. 
& N. W.—will be frustrated if the I. C. C. 
adopts a proposed report by J. Edward 
Davey, chief, Section of Finance, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers. Mr. Davey hangs his 
adverse recommendation on the Motor Car- 
rier Act’s section 213 provision requiring 
a special showing in motor-carrier acquisi- 
tion cases involving railroads. Consum- 
mation of the plan, which was both a co- 
ordination and economy move, would take 
the “Q” out of the bus business and give 
it a 17 per cent interest in Interstate— 
leaving 59 per cent with U. P. and 24 per 
cent with C. & N. W. 
@ 

S. E. EXPRESS JOBS: The merger 
of the Southeastern Express with the Rail- 
way Express Agency will entail no loss of 
jobs, it was stated at I. C. C. hearings on 
the consolidation last week. The Express 
Agency will take over all of Southeastern’s 
help—but, because of Express Agency’s 
lower unit costs of doing business, it is 
expected that an annual saving of $360,000 
will result from the merger. 

" e 
RFC LOAN BILLS: Proposals to lib- 
eralize railroad loan provisions met with 
opposition from institutional investors and 
some bankrupt railroads at congressional 
hearings on bills designed to effectuate this 
feature of the emergency legislative pro- 
gram for railroad relief. Objections went 
to that provision of bills which gives RFC 
a preferential status as to past and future 
loans. However, Senate and House com- 
mittees left the provision in bills reported, 
although the latter eliminated the require- 
ment that work-loan funds be spent 75 
per cent for labor—leaving division within 
discretion of RFC. 


Plans of In- 


e 
EMPLOYMENT LOW: Railway em- 
ployment at the middle of April declined 
to 913 thousand. This was lower than the 
lowest point reached in the earlier phase 
of the depression (March, 1933), when, 
during the bank holiday, the total dropped 
to 920 thousand. As long as the old heads 
can make more money than they ever made 
before, the union policy seems to be one 
of complete indifference as to how many 
of their junior members lose out entirely. 


c) 

NEW CHALLENGER CARS: The 83 
cars installed late in 1937 on the “Chal- 
lenger” coach-tourist trains by the Union 
Pacific, the Northwestern and the Southern 
Pacific employed three distinct types of 
construction—welded girder-type Cor-Ten 
steel; riveted girder-type aluminum alloy; 
and stainless-steel sheathing over welded 
truss-type Cor-Ten body structure. The 
construction characteristics of each type 
of cars are described in detail in an illus- 
trated article herein—in a service which 
promises to provide a thorough test for 
this relatively novel equipment under con- 
ditions of intensive usage. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 7 week 
cars loaded totaled 536 thousand, a drop 
of slightly less than 30 per cent under last 
year. 

& 
APRIL GROSS OFF 242%: Gross 
revenues in April were 24% per cent under 
those of April last year, in spite of the 
5+ per cent increase in freight rates. 
Passenger revenues were down only 5.3 
per cent, while freight receipts slumped 
almost 28 per cent. 

& 
NEW D. C. POWER HOUSE: The 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
which heretofore has had its office wher- 
ever George Harrison happened to hang his 
hat, will establish permanent headquarters 
in Washington on June 1. J. G. Luhrsen 
of the dispatchers’ organization has taken 
a leave of absence to become full-time 
executive secretary-treasurer of the R. L. 
E. A. This new set-up will doubtless 
prove a considerable convenience for a 
number of statesmen—who heretofore 
must have been put to a great deal of 
trouble and expense in telegraphing and 
telephoning to Cincinnati and Cleveland 
for inspiration. 

@ 
EASTERN FARE CASE: The East- 
ern railroads have petitioned the I. C. C. 
to reopen their passenger fare case—in 
which these carriers were denied the right 
to increase the coach rate from 2 cents to 
2% cents a mile. Say the railroads: “If 
the commission may control the general 
economic policy of the railroads as to 
rate-making and compel them, in the hope 
of increasing their business, to resort to 
methods which they themselves consider 
unsound, private management is destroyed 
and there would be vested in the commis- 
sion the prerogatives of ownership without 
any of its responsibilities.” 

e 


DECEIVING EMPLOYEES: How 
can a man act intelligently in his own in- 
terest if he is misinformed as to the facts 
upon which he bases his opinion and his 
action? The leading editorial herein raises 
this question and demonstrates that rail- 
way union members are misinformed as 
to the real facts about railway earnings 
by publications supported by their own 
contributions. It is of vital importance 
to the jobs of railway employees that capi- 
tal continue to flow into the railroad in- 
dustry. There is no question that em- 
ployees, alive to their own interest, would 
favor paying capital at least the minimum 
necessary to attract it into investment. But, 
misinformed as to the facts, they are led 
to support policies which will impoverish, 
rather than enrich, them. 
L) 

G. O. P. RAIL-BAITER: Congress- 
man Culkin of New York appended an 
essay to a recent issue of the Congres- 
sonal Recoid in which he smote the A. 

R. hip and thigh—and gave an apt 
C2monstration of two generalizations 
v hich need wider understanding. One 
sich generalization is that the New Deal 
his no monopoly on economic crackpots— 








the G. O. P. has always had, and still 
has, its abundant share. The other is that 
an attack on another man’s behavior, even 
if it should be true, affords no excuse for 
dealing unjustly with him, and filching his 
business away. 


LIGHT BOX CAR: A 50-ton box car 
with a completely welded underframe and 
corrosion-resistant steel construction, with 
a dead weight saving of over 4 tons, is 
briefly described herein. The railroad for 
which the car has been built is the Union 
Pacific, and the order calls for 50 of 
similar construction. 

s 
OLD HEADS GET IT ALL: In the 
cause of candor, some of the railway unions 
ought to change their names to such ap- 
pellations as Order of Old Head Train- 
men or Brotherhood of Veteran Engine- 
men; and they ought to exclude from mem- 
bership one-third of the employees at the 
bottom of the seniority roster. The lead- 
ing editorial makes this suggestion, con- 
tending that excessively high wage rates 
inevitably force the furloughing of men 
at the bottom of the seniority list who, 
except for these high wages, would not 
lose out. Why collect dues from the 
younger employees if union power is to 
be used to their detriment, and solely in 
the interest of the “old timers”? 

& 
INVESTORS’ NEW FRIEND: 
Farmer-Labor Senator Lundeen has de- 
veloped a great solicitude for railroad in- 
vestors. Not heretofore prominent among 
the defenders of corporate security own- 
ers, the Minnesota statesman is now quite 
concerned for fear that railroad investors 
may lose their “actual investment,” and 
favors government ownership to protect 
them. Lest security owners welcome a 
Greek bearing gifts, they may profitably 
recall that this esteemed tribune of the 
people was an advocate of government 
ownership long before he began to worry 
about the plight of railroad investors. 

° 
FAST TRAINS, SLOW TRACK: 
John Muhlfeld in an article herein con- 
tends that most rail damage is blamable 
on track conditions rather than on cars 
and locomotives. In other words, the track 
is “slow” while the trains are fast. To 
gear the track to present rolling stock, 
Mr. Muhlfeld insists, the important modi- 
fications should occur in the track and not 
in the design of equipment. 

e 


NEW HAVEN’S ELECTRICS: Pic- 
tures, dimensions and description of the 
New Haven’s six new electric passenger 
locomotives will be found on another page 
in this issue. Like all New Haven electric 
passenger power, these motors are designed 
for dual operation—a.c. on the road’s own 
main line and d.c. over the New York 
Central into Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. The locomotives may also be oper- 
ated over the Pennsylvania’s electric ter- 
minal installation in New York, and are 
capable of speeds up to 90 m.p.h. 


‘al 





SOCIALIZED TRANSPORT: Chair- 
man Lea of the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce disclosed himself to the 
Western Railway Club last week as no 
friend of government ownership. It is 
“impossible to take over a nation-wide 
business operation with one or two million 
employees with any practical hope of mak- 
ing a success of the effort”——he con- 
tended. Mr. Lea believes traffic should be 
divided among the various agencies of 
transport by the establishment of “reason- 
able rates” for each. 

S 


BORROW FOR WAGES?: Senator 
La Follette has shown ‘the quality of his 
economic understanding by opposing liber- 
alizing loans to railroads if they persist in 
reducing wages. Which is to say, he 
would not mind having the roads borrow 
federal money with which to pay operating 
expenses. The Senator, be it remembered, 
is a member of the royal family which is 
offering to play Moses to the American 
people to lead them out of economic misery. 
Other Senators who have joined him in 
the display of his weird brand of economic 
analysis are Wheeler, Truman, McAdoo, 
Wagner, Hatch and McCarran. 
6 


NEW DEALER URGES PAY CUT: 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, 
addressing New Jersey bankers at Atlantic 
City last week, suggested that railroad pay 


increases granted last year be suspended 
until the volume of traffic improves. 
Eo] 


A NICE CASH BUSINESS: Thar’s 
gold in the railroads—if only they will 
resolutely reduce expenses (principally by 
ceasing to pay wages for work not done). 
Such is the contention of George P. 
McNear, president of the T. P. & W., in 
his annual report to stockholders. He sug- 
gests that there are “wonderful opportuni- 
ties for people with initiative to acquire 
some of these cheap railroad securities” 
and take an active interest in managing the 
railroads. “The newcomers will find that 
there is no mystery in running a railroad. 
It does not require years and years of ex- 
perience; it is a simple, attractive, cash 
business with comparatively little risk at 
present prices if properly managed.” 
s 


GAS TAX “DIVERSION”: The prop- 
aganda of the oil and automotive crowd 
against gas tax “diversion”—i. e., using gas 
taxes for purposes other than road build- 
ing—has fooled a lot of people, but it 
hasn’t fooled Congress. The House roads 
committee wanted still further to reduce 
federal aid to those states which “divert” 
gas taxes, but several Congressmen re- 
cently pointed out that motor traffic entails 
‘other expenses besides road construction— 
among them hospitals, graveyards, police 
and courts. Why should general taxpayers, 
rather than highway users, meet these 
bills? And shouldn’t highway transporta- 
tion pay something at least to the general 
expenses of government, to which the rail- 
roads contribute about 300 millions a year? 
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ESIGNED with combination coil-elliptic spring sus- 

pension and roller type equalizers with the entire 
truck above journal boxes spring supported, Common- 
wealth EQUALIZED six-wheel trucks reduce unsprung 
weight to a minimum and greatly lessen the battering effect 
on the track which is inevitable with other tender trucks 
which have a much greater proportion of dead weight. 


Commonwealth SWING-MOTION Trucks with con- 
verging swing hangers reduce shifting of water and fuel 
loads and relieve the pressure on wheel flanges and rail, 
also lessen the tendency of the tank to heel over. 


With this design of truck, brake shoes and brake heads 
are readily accessible for inspection or replacement. 
Adequate openings in truck frame facilitate application 
and inspection of elliptic springs and equalizers. 


The use of COMMONWEALTH SIX WHEEL EQUAL- 
IZED SWING-MOTION TENDER TRUCKS reduce 
maintenance cost of both tender and road bed. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 14 week 
revenue freight loadings totaled 542 thou- 
sand cars, off about 29%4 per cent from last 
year. 

a 


IS GRANDPA DEAD?: AnI. C. C. 
examiner has recommended that the B. & 
M. and its motor truck subsidiary be de- 
nied “grandfather rights” under the Motor 
Carrier Act for routes operated in their 
behalf by a trucking contractor. 

& 


PUSH BUTTON INTERLOCKER: 
The B. & O. C. T. has installed a route 
interlocking plant which utilizes push but- 
tons rather than levers. The control ma- 
chine, illustrated in the descriptive article 
published elsewhere in this issue, includes 
an illuminated track diagram. 
e 


ABILITY TO PAY: The railway 
unions, which in recent years have come 
nearer setting railway wages than they 
have to negotiating them, appear to have 
lost all interest in “ability to pay” as the 
measure of what wage rates should be. 
Since “ability to pay,” however, unavoid- 
ably determines the total amount -the rail- 
ways can pay in wages, union tactics have 
resulted in enriching their members “with 
whiskers” at the expense of throwing their 
younger members on relief. As the lead- 
ing editorial herein observes, if high hour- 
ly wages made for prosperity, America 
would be more prosperous today than ever 
before in history—because wage rates are 
higher than ever before. 
bo) 


WHEELER REVERTS TO TYPE: 
Senator Wheeler, who once or twice dur- 
ing the past year has given some evidence 
of appreciation of his responsibilities, this 
week was back at the old stand, barking 
for a political sideshow. Having hereto- 
fore promised that he would allow a vote 
on the Pettengill bill at this session of 
Congress, he has now reneged and threat- 
ens a filibuster against it. He also pro- 
fessed amazement at the fact that the 
Railway Age does not impose its editorial 
policies on its sister publication, Marine 
Engineering—editorial independence and 
integrity apparently being a novel concept 
to him. 
* 


Q. O. & K. C. TO QUIT: The “put- 
them-through-the wringer” boys who claim 
that their formula will solve all railway 
difficulties might enlighten us as to how it 
can save the Q. O..& K. C. This road 
has no funded debt whatsoever—and is 
forced to announce the abandonment of its 
entire railroad, 249 miles long, betweeri 
Kansas City, Mo., and Quincy, Ill. The 
road has not paid operating expenses since 
1921 and the Burlington can no longer 
afford to pay its operating deficits. 
ce) 


STRIKE BOGEY MAN: If the train 
ani engine service employees hazard a 
strike to maintain their present wage rates, 
as their leaders threaten, it will not be 
merely a few dollars a month in wages 


which they will risk. Their “featherbed” 
rules also will be at stake, as the leading 
editorial herein points out—because, if the 
unions lose the strike, the railways will 
obviously be able to stipulate that there- 
after employees holding these jobs shall 
put in a full day’s hours for a day’s wages. 
The shopmen’s strike was lost by the unions 
at a time when there was much less unem- 
ployment than there is now—and a railroad 
job today is a more attractive job in every 
way than those the railroads were able to 
offer to new employees when their shop 
employees deserted them back in 1922. 
gz 


SELL BARGE LINE?: Congressman 
Samuel Pettengill, addressing the New 
York Railroad Club last week, recom- 
mended that the government sell its Fed- 
eral Barge Line, as one step needed to give 
the railroads a square deal and revive their 
employing power. If the barge line “is 
one half as good as Major General Ash- 
burn says it is,” said Mr. Pettengill, “buy- 
ers should be warned not to crowd.” 
o 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL: In pass- 
ing the minimum wage bill on May 24 the 
House included an amendment introduced 
by the union chiefs’ alter ego, Representa- 
tive Crosser, which would include railroad 
employees in the minimum wage provisions 
but exempt them from the maximum hour 
limitations. The same provisions would 
apply to employees of motor carriers. 


COTTON BELT HONORED: The 
Cotton Belt’s trucking subsidiary in the 
past five years has won first prize in the 
National Safety Council safety award 
twice and second prize twice, and is on 
its way toward winning another first. The 
key to the company’s safety program is 
recognized as the truck driver—and drivers 
are stimulated to caution by increasing 
their wages for clear records. 


CLASS LEGISLATION: At the hear- 
ing on the train dispatchers’ 6-hour-day bill 
this week Representative Maloney asked 
J. J. Pelley if he did not believe the bill 
to be preference legislation. Mr. Pelley 
said yes and Mr. Maloney agreed with 
him. This is just another “old head” bill— 
to make working conditions more pleasant 
for a class of employees who are already 
at the top of the ladder; and at a time 
when the only way the railroads could 
possibly meet the added expense would be 
by laying off more maintenance employees, 
or by enlarging dispatching districts and 
furloughing junior dispatchers. When 
will the junior employees awake to the 
fact that higher wages and improved 
working conditions in times like these do 
not come out of “capital,” but out of the 
very jobs of junior employees? Mainte- 
nance employees, in particular, are hard hit 
because their work is, to some extent, post- 
ponable. Are the leaders of the m. of w. 
and shop crafts unions suffering from lock- 
jaw, or is it that they just don’t care 
what happens to their members? 
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K. O. FOR HOT BOXES: The Mil- 
waukee has trebled its car-mileage per 
hot box in the past decade and, in an 
article herein by its engineer of tests and 
its chief chemist, is related how this im- 
provement was effected. It is pointed out 
that scientific study of lubricants has con- 
tributed largely to the result, but that 
better maintenance practices also have 
helped a lot. 
B 

HOW COME? Truck loadings in April, 
according to the index of the American 
Trucking Associations, were off less than 
15 per cent under last year, whereas rail- 
road loadings have been running a de- 
cline of about double that percentage. The 
A. T. A. index, presumably, does not in- 
clude trucking by shippers who operate 
their own trucks—but that would not ac- 
count for the fact that the A. T. A. re- 
ported March loadings off 30 per cent 
from last year, and April loadings at less 
than half that decline. 


S 
M. OF W. UNION MIXUP: The 
National Mediation Board has ruled that 


all maintenance of way employees of the 
D. L. & W. must be represented by one 
organization and has instructed that one 
ballot only be given all such employees 
upon which to record whether they want 
the M. of W. Brotherhood to represent 
them or not. On the other hand, the 
Board has ordered that water service em- 
ployees on the Wabash be considered a 
separate craft, to be represented by the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ union. 


s 
DOG IN MANGER: The proposed 
railroad “relief” legislation in Congress 
would not help the railroads much, but it 
might do some good here and there—and 


it might enable the roads to hire more 
maintenance men than they will be able to 
hire without it. But, in reprisal against 
the proposed pay cut, the railway labor 
chiefs have ordered their political stooges 
to block the legislation—a move which will 
hurt their own furloughed members more 
than it will the railroads. In short, block- 
ing the “relief” measures will do the union 
chiefs no good—save perhaps satisfying 
their thirst for revenge—and the harm of 
blocking it will be shared, at least in part, 
by their own members. But here we go 
again, assuming that the labor leaders care 
a tinker’s dam about the welfare of their 
junior members, which obviously they do 
not. 
S 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS: If 
strange bedfellows are the earmark of 
politics, then the opposition to the Pet- 
tengill bill is of its very essence. For 
among the coterie of “wilful men” threaten- 
ing to filibuster against the Section 4 
modifier are Senators George (“Integrity”) 
Norris and Royal (“Old Doc”) Copeland. 
Thus the outstanding “liberal” (i. e., with 
taxpayers’ money) and a diehard “con- 
servative” (i. e., of the political privileges 
of his ship-operating constituents) make 
common cause against the railroads’ em- 
ploying power. 
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Equality of Treatment 


The railroads ask, first of all, for equality 
of treatment and opportunity—equality in 
all matters of regulation, taxation and sub- 
sidy; and a chance to compete on equal 
terms with other forms of transportation. 


Restrictive and Expensive Laws 


The increasing tendency, both in Congress 
and in State Legislatures, to harass and 
weaken the railroads by passing laws which 
increase expenses with no corresponding 


public benefit should be stopped. 


Reductions in Operating Expense 


The immediate situation of the railroad 
industry is more critical than it was in 
1932. Traffic is less, rates are lower, wages, 
taxes and prices are higher. Costs within 
the control of the railroads have been cut 
to the bone and now they have been com- 
pelled to announce their intention of mak- 
ing a reduction in wages, which, however, 
will leave the average rate of pay higher 
than it was in 1932. 


Revision of Rate-Making Practices 


The railroads ask the authority to price 
their product to meet competition — a 
privilege exercised by other forms of busi- 
ness. They ask passage of the Pettengill 
Bill to amend the long-and-short ‘aul re- 
striction on railroads. No such restriction 
applies to any other form of transportation. 
They ask revision by Congress of the pres- 
ent rule of rate- making, which has been 
construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as authorizing it to substitute 
its judgment for that of the railroads in 
determining the effect of proposed rates 
on revenue. 


The power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over such intrastate rates as 
affect interstate commerce should be en- 


larged. 


Regulation of Water Transportation 


It is suggested that Congress 
enact the Wheeler-Ramspeck 
Bill, providing for the regu- 
lation of water carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as it now regulates 








» the interest of straight-thinking, 
the American railroads have pre- 
pared a concise and clear-cut program 
for a public transportation policy. 
We present here the major points: 


the railroads and public highway carriers. 


Repeal of Land Grant Rates 


The railroads today are contributing more 
than $7,000,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment in reduced rates on Government 
traffic, in return for land “granted”? more 
than half a century ago. Congress is now 
considering repeal of the statute requiring 
these reduced rates. 


Federal Barge Line 


The railroads believe that Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, should discontinue 
operation of the Federal Barge Line. This 
was the clear intent of Congress at the time 
the Barge Line Act was passed. 


Loans to Railroads 


Broader authority for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to rail- 
roads upon the prospect of future earn- 
ings would be an aid to recovery and in- 
creased employment. 


Consolidations and Coordinations 


Many of the large railroad systems today 
are the result of consolidations. Coordi- 
nation of rail services and facilities is in 
effect to a large extent. Sound business 
policy requires that these processes be 
continued by negotiation rather than by 
some prescribed national plan. 


Labor Legislation 
The Railway Labor Act should be amended 


to improve present procedure in cases 
involving contracts between the railroads 
and their employes, and to give the rail- 
roads, as well as employes, the right to 
seek court review of awards and orders. 


Fair Taxation 


The railroads should be exempted from 
the undistributed profits tax and from 
additional State taxes of the sort which are 
a burden on interstate commerce. 


Tolls for Commercial Use of 
Inland Waterways 


Tolls should be charged for commercial 
use of inland navigable waters, other than 
harbors and the Great Lakes—based on a 
fair return to the Government for money 
spent for improvement and maintenance. 


Grade Crossings and Bridges 


The separation of grade crossings is of 
much greater interest to highway travelers 
than to the railroads. The improvement 
of navigable streams for the use of water- 
borne traffic or for flood control, from 
which the railroads derive no benefit, often 
involves heavy expense to them for the 
rebuilding and maintenance of tracks and 
bridges. Existing laws should be amended 
to provide that ail such costs should be 
met by the public. 


Highway and Waterway Operations 


Subject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads should 
have the same rights as other citizens to 
engage in the operation of motor vehicles 
on the highways and vessels on inland 
waterways. 


When you look at this list, you can summarize the basic difficulty of the 
railroads in as simple a statement as this: 

They are controlled and restricted on a fifty-year-old theory that the rail- 
roads are a monopoly — yet they are called upon today to compete for 
business against every other form of transportation. 

What railroad men want is simply equality and the same freedom of judg- 


ment and initiative in running their business enjoyed by every successful 


business in America. 


The complete “Railroad Program” is printed in a convenient booklet, mailed on request. 
g q 


Just write to the address below. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 21 week 
loadings totaled 546 thousand—off 29.6 per 
cent from last year. 


NEW STATION “FRONTS”: Just as 
the old stores on main street can be made 
to look as modern as stainless steel with 
a comparatively inexpensive new “front”— 
just so can an old station be made new by 
the same process. The Pennsylvania has 
demonstrated this by its treatment of its 
station at Trenton, N. J. The structure 
and other facilities were well-built and 
physically adequate, but their “gay ’Nine- 
ties” architecture and fittings definitely 
“dated” them. So the road changed all 
that by removing the marks of time and 
replacing the “gingerbread” with the fit- 
tings of the severe simplicity which char- 
acterizes the current mode in highest pub- 
lic esteem. The job is described in an illus- 
trated article herein. 

s 
OWOSSO CELEBRATES: The citi- 
zens of Owosso, Mich., joined the employ- 
ees and officers of the community’s three 
railroads one day last week in celebrating 
“Railroad Appreciation Day”—a_ highly 
successful affair, which is described in the 
news pages herein by a reporter who par- 
ticipated in the arrangements. 

i 
GOVERNMENT 
W. A. Harriman, chairman of the Union 
Pacific, addressing the National Industrial 
Conference Board last week, said that in- 
dustrial management and labor could settle 
their mutual problems more satisfactorily 
to each without government intervention 
than with it. Management and labor, he 
said, “cannot sit around the table’ with 
government. When government comes to 
the table, it always pre-empts the head 
thereof—and tends to dictate rather than 
confer. 

2 
CAR ORDERS: Equipment business is 
not entirely flat by any means, as the sur- 
vey of May orders published elsewhere 
herein reveals. During the month pur- 
chases of 6,114 freight cars, 55 passenger 
cars and 5 locomotives were contracted for 
with the equipment builders. 

@ 
LESS THAN ¥% PER CENT: In the 
first one-third of the current year the 
Class I roads earned approximately 29 mil- 
lion dollars of net railway operating in- 
come—which was at the annual rate of 
44499 of one per cent on their property in- 
vestment. The Southern roads fared less 
badly than the lines in other territories, 
earning 1% per cent on their investment, 
while the Eastern roads earned %' of one 
per cent and the Western lines suffered an 
actual deficit after operating expenses and 
taxes of 9 million dollars. 

> 
NO ECONOMIC PROGRESS: Busi- 
ness propagandists are fond of citing this 
or that instance of vastly increased pro- 
duction per man-hour as evidence of “prog- 
ress.” Actually this represents technical 
progress only—not economic progress. 


INTERLOPER: 


Economic progress is measured by the total 
production of the country divided by the 
number of consumers—and such progress 
in this country was much slower in the 
20 years following the war than in the 20 
years which preceded it. This fact is 
brought out in the leading editorial herein, 
which also points out that the country has 
retrogressed economically since 1929. 

e 
JOB SURETY BILL: The Treasury 
Department has joined with the railroads 
in opposing the federal railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance bill upon which hearings 
were held by the House committee on in- 
terstate commerce last week. The Treas- 
ury objects to making railway employees 
a favored class by paying them larger 
amounts when they become unemployed 
than those accorded to other industrial 
workers who lose their jobs—and Labor’s 
Counsel Hay denounced the Treasury for a 
display of “bureaucratic arrogance, found- 
ed on ignorance.” 

* 
BUSINESS NOT PERFECT: Big 
business is doing a lot of talking about 
“public relations”—and the general opinion 
seems to be that all they have to do is to 
propagandize the public into believing they 
are almost perfect. Unfortunately, the 
leading editorial herein points out, the 
record will not sustain such a contention. 
The greatest depression in history was the 
result of giving all business except the rail- 
roads all the rope it wanted—and the New 
Deal has not given us a depression any 
worse than untrammeled big business pro- 
vided. Consequently business gets no- 
where in its “public relations” by confining 
itself to criticising the New Deal. In- 
stead, before it can hope to regain public 
confidence, it will have to give evidence 
that it no longer supports the suicidal poli- 
cies which lead to the 1929 debacle—and 
it has given no such evidence yet. 

e 


WHERE R. R.’s SPEND: How and 
where the railroads spent 3% billion dol- 
lars last year is described in an illustrated 
article herein, indicating how the railroads 
contribute to the prosperity or the poverty 
of practically every community in the 
country, depending upon whether they have 
much or little to spend. 
ey 


SET-BACK FOR OLD HEADS: The 
National Mediation Board has ruled that 
the Maintenance and Signalmen unions’ 
agreements against “share the work” prac- 
tices does not mean that the railroads have 
to provide 6-days-per-week employment 
for all such employees. “Share the work,” 
meaning that junior employees ought to 
have some consideration rather than for 
the “old heads” to have full-time work at 
the highest wages in history while others 
go on relief, is bad unionism, according tc 
present-day standards. The silence of the 
younger employees in the face of such 
heartless and unjust treatment is just one 
of the many aspects of present union prac- 
tice which are not easy to understand. 
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OFF WITH COATS!: One of the in- 
novations on the N. Y. O. & W.’s “Moun- 
taineer,” described herein, is the uniforms 
of trainmen, from which, for the summer 
months, coats will be happily 
Trainmen will wear maroon 


missing. 
shirts, with 


no coats, and black trousers striped in 
maroon. The caps of all members of the 
crew will have soft pleated crowns—the 
hard hat having gone into the discard with 
the coat. 

s 


LAND GRANT RATES: One of the 
reasons why there is opposition to the 
granting of relief to the railroads from 
the land grant rates is that there are a 
large number of government clerks with 
political allies who are given employment 
by computing these rate allowances. Com- 
missioner Eastman contends that, in fair- 
ness to these employees, if the land grant 
rate reductions are abolished, they should 
receive compensation or be given other 
jobs. The parallel between such employees 
and railroad employees who would lose out 
by consolidation is a close one, and, if the 
latter must be taken care of, then why not 
the former? 


S 
PAINT JOB: The N. Y. O. & W. can- 
not afford to provide expensive air-condi- 


tioned equipment for its passenger service 
—because its passenger business is virtu- 
ally non-existent for nine months in the 
year. During the summer months, how- 
ever, it enjoys a large traffic, particularly 
on week-ends, from New York to Cats- 
kill Mountain resorts. To give these cus- 
tomers the best service possible in view of 
the highly seasonal character of their 
patronage, the road has just recently 
turned out of its shops a “speed-lined” 
train, in which modern luxury has been 
achieved largely through a judicious use 
of paint, and the provision of comfortable, 
but inexpensive, seating. The train is de- 
scribed herein. 
& 


ST. LAWRENCE AGAIN: Cordell 
Hull, who almost alone in the Administra- 
tion is working, through his trade agree- 
ments, for the re-establishment of pros- 
perity by following sound economic prin- 
ciples, has suffered a relapse into boon- 
doggling. That is to say, he has revived 
that economic monstrosity, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, which is in principle the 
very negation of everything he is trying 
to do in the way of lowering tariff bar- 
riers. The St. Lawrence project is a 
simple case of imposing governmental co- 
ercion and subsidy into transportation— 
just as the protective tariff is the imposi- 
tion of similar coercion and subsidy into 
international trade. If high tariffs frus- 
trate normal economic progress—and no 
one in his right mind can deny that they 
do—then the St. Lawrence Seaway would 
have the same effect. How the same man 
can oppose the one and favor the other is 
just one of those political mysteries which 
ordinary logical mortals might just as well 
give up trying to understand. 
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LOCOMOTIVE FRAMES also, can be profitably 
produced with AIRCO-DB Gas CUTTING MACHINES 


Many railroads are regularly making locomotive and car parts by machine gas cutting 
—evidence that they appreciate the combined mechanical and economic advantages of 
the process. One Superintendent of Motive Power, after careful study, figured that loco- 
motive frames could be gas cut to equal advantage—and then proved it. Here’s the story. 


THE JOB 


Four frames for a Mallet type locomotive. 
They were cut from slabs of SAE 2035 
steel, 23 ft. long, 3414 ins. wide, 5% ins. 
thick. Linear ft. of cutting—97. Cut- 
ting time (approx.)—3 hrs. 15 mins. 
Picture shows a cut frame—a clean, 
accurate, fast job. 
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Plan diagram shows outline of frame 









































chalked on the tracing table and slab in 
the brick furnace in which it was pre- 
heated and cut. TRAVOGRAPH arms 
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CUTTING IN PROGRESS 


Operator at right is guiding the motor- 
driven manual tracer along the outline on 
the tracing table. The pantograph de- 
sign of the TRAVOGRAPH makes it 
possible to do this easily and accurately. 
Operator at left is in charge of the torch. 





THE MACHINE THAT DID IT 


The AIRCO-DB No. 1 TRAVOGRAPH 
—one of AIRCO’S complete line which 
covers every machine gas cutting need. 
Complete information about the process and 
machines, gladly furnished on request. 
REMEMBER, the cooperation of AIRCO’S 
machine gas cutting specialists is always 
available to customers. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 2 week 
freight cars loaded totaled 562 thousand, 
down 28.9 per cent from last year. 

e 


GRADE CROSSING $: The confer- 
ence committee of the Senate and House 
have agreed on a federal aid highway bill 
which will provide, with an unspent carry- 
over, $80,000,000 for grade crossing elimi- 
nation from June 30, 1939, to June 30, 


1941. The bill as agreed upon by the con- 
ferees continues the present penalties 
against states which “divert” gasoline 


taxes, but it does not increase these penal- 
ties as the highway transport enthusiasts 
had urged. 
e 

G. O. P. ECONOMICS: Republican 
Congressman Culkin (N. Y.) last week 
made a plea for the construction of the 
st. Lawrence Seaway, contending that the 
plan had been endorsed by Ex-President 
Hoover, whom Statesman Culkin called 
“an economist of the orthodox school.” 
This is the first time we ever heard it 
seriously contended that an economist, 
either orthodox or heretic, had advocated 
the St. Lawrence ditch. The purpose of 
the project is to divert traffic from a low- 
cost agency of transportation to a high- 
cost method and, by definition, no econo- 
mist, as such, could favor it and still merit 
the designation. 


® 
YARD COSTS TOO HIGH?: Six 
typical railroads in a recent year spent 23 
per cent of their combined train operating 
costs for yard operation. These expendi- 
tures are analyzed in a paper herein by 
A. A. Lowe, assistant to general manager 
of the S. P., suggesting how modern 
yards would curtail them. 

* 
LABOR’S INTEREST: A few years 
ago organized railway labor did not even 
recognize its interest in the volume of rail- 
way traffic, but it certainly does do so 
now. The leading editorial herein points 
out that railway employment, however, does 
not depend entirely upon traffic volume and 
gross revenues, but that it is also increased 
or decreased by net operating income. — If 
railway employees knew and appreciated 
how much their welfare depended on net 
operating income, it is likely that union 
tactics would forsake the continual harp- 
ing on “purchasing power” arguments in 
favor of high wages, and co-operate to 
try to restore railway prosperity and rail- 
way employment. Because, as the figures 
presented herein show, full employment can 
only come when net earnings are restored. 

a 
A JOLLY TAR: Annual reports of 
most transportation companies these days 
make depressing reading, but not that of 
General T. Q. Ashburn’s Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. The Federal Barge 
Line, he claims, is still making money— 
and moreover it has “saved” shippers $28,- 
900,000 since 1924. Since more than a 
dollar of cost to taxpayers, and security 
owners and employees of other transpor- 


tation agencies, could be shown for every 
dollar the General has “saved” his ship- 
pers, all his barge line can pretend to be 
is a device for victimizing one class of 
citizens for the benefit of another class. 
If that is a legitimate function of govern- 
ment, and one about which a public official 
can conscientiously boast in the General’s 
fulsome phrases, then America’s political 
philosophy derives from Hitler or Stalin 
rather than from the Founding Fathers. 
And, be it remembered, the New Deal did 
not start Ashburn on his career either. 

Be 
LIGHT RAIL CARS: The Missouri 
& Arkansas will receive two new light- 
weight, air-conditioned gasoline rail cars 
from the builder next week, to be operated 
on the 368-mile run between Joplin and 
Helena. The cars, which are described in 
an illustrated article herein, will weigh 33 
tons without load and are powered with 
200-hp. gasoline motors. 

e 
CROSSING MISHAPS UP: There 
were more casualties at highway grade 
crossings last year than in any year since 
1930—the total being 1,875 deaths and 
5,136 injuries. Of all fatalities occurring 
as a result of train operation, more than 
one-third are attributable to grade cross- 
ing accidents—and the “most dangerous 
hour” was found to be between 7 and 8 
p. m. 

& 
EMPLOYMENT LOW: Ra’‘iway em- 
ployees reached the record low total of 
905 thousand at the middle of last month, 
a drop of 21% per cent under last year. 
We wonder how much the “purchasing 
power” of that unfortunate 21% per cent 
has been improved by the high wage rates 
which the labor leaders say increases 
“purchasing power” but which have neces- 
sitated furloughing so many men. As 
usual, the. maintenance forces have borne 
the brunt of the decline—m. of e. down 
over 30 per cent and m. of w. down almost 
29 per cent, while the decline in train and 
engine service has been only 18% per 
cent. 

s 
30-MILE RELOCATION: The South- 
ern Pacific’s main line will be relocated 
over a 30-mile route north of Redding, 
Cal., involving 5 miles of tunneling and 8 
bridges totaling over 2 miles—the outlay 
being more than 15 millions. The project, 
which is necessitated by an irrigation and 
power-development project, is described in 
an illustrated article herein. 

* 
APRIL BUYING: The Class I rail- 
roads in April spent 47 millions for ma- 
terials and supplies, exclusive of equip- 
ment, which was a decline of 46 per cent 
from April last year. And yet the labor 
leaders are hollering against a wage re- 
duction on the grounds that high wages 
increase “purchasing power.” Let them 
try to peddle that story to the employees 
of companies who manufacture railway 
materials ! 
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TRUMAN OBJECTS: 
bill failed to come to a vote on June 7 
when it came up on the Senate calendar, 
by reason of objection by Senator Truman 
of Missouri. 


The Pettengill 


& 
1%, CENTS FARE: While the Eastern 
railways’ petition to the I. C. C. to reopen 
the case in which they seek to raise the 
basic coach fare from 2 to 2% cents a 
mile is still pending, the principal Cali- 
fornia railroads and bus lines have peti- 
tioned the state commission to make their 
basic fare 1% cents a mile. 

@ 
LABOR JITTERS: Confession by the 
railway labor executives that they haven’t 
a leg to stand on in their opposition to a 
wage reduction is the only implication to 
be drawn from their appeal to Congress 
this week to establish federal operation to 
prevent the decrease being made. The 
machinery of wage negotiation is of the 
unions’ own choosing. Certainly they can 
fear no real injustice at its hands. Plainly, 
therefore, their doubts arise, not from the 
fear that the negotiating machinery will 
not deal equitably with them, but rather 
for fear that it may. Hence they ask 
political coercion to protect the status quo 
unjudged. Better a handful of employees 
at high wages than general re-employment 
at wage rates which the traffic can bear. 
As cynical a disregard of the rights 
of junior employees as the history of the 
labor movement can show. 

é 
“PURCHASING POWER” AGAIN: 
The governor of Pennsylvania and George 
Harrison have reiterated this week the ar- 
gument of “a downward spiral of purchas- 
ing power” in opposition to a reduction in 
wages. If they could demonstrate that 
wage rates which engender unemployment 
are less harmful to “purchasing power” 
than rates which would put a stop to the 
tragic increase in it, perhaps their conten- 
tions would carry more conviction. There 
is so much ground for controversy in this 
country on matters of opinion that, unless 
they enjoy carnage, the contestants might 
at least try to get together on a few facts, 
and thus narrow their range of combat. 
Whether or not present railway wage rates 
are helpful or harmful to “purchasing 
power” is a question determinable by 
trustworthy scientific analysis. Why not 
find the answer that way instead of just 
trying to outshout the other fellow? The 
best solution yet to the railway labor con- 
troversy is probably that suggested by 
Commissioner Eastman—an impartial, ex- 
pert investigation. 

& 
CARS AND LOCOS: The Pennsyl- 
vania will build 20 electric passenger loco- 
motives, 1,000 gondola cars and 20 special 
freight cars at Altoona Works at a cost 
of approximately 8% million dollars. The 
work will provide more than a million 
man-hours of work in the railroad’s own 
shops as well as additional employment in 
outside plants. 
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Cut Operating and Maintenance Expense 


BY USING 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the June 4 week 
revenue freight carloading totaled 503 
thousand, down 27 per cent from last 
year. It will be noted that the percentage 
under last year seems to be gradually 
creeping downward. 
B 

WOOD PICKLING UP: In 1937 wood 
preservation recorded a gain of 20 per cent 
over 1936 and the total was the greatest 
for any year since 1930 or prior to 1924. 
The annual convention of the wood pre- 
servers is reported on another page herein. 


NO MERGER FAN: President Hun- 
gerford of the C. N. R., testifying before 
a Senate committee at Ottawa this week 
against the “unification” plan for his com- 
pany and the C. P. R., which the latter 
is urging, said that large scale economies 
are not produced by mergers. And, he 
added, “I speak not from theory but from 
experience,” he having participated in the 
three major consolidations which formed 
the C. N. R. 

2 
THEY ASKED FORIT: The “Traf- 
fic World” has long been sniping at rail- 
way managements and at Railway Age 
until an uncritical reader might think there 
was little virtue or courage left in the 
railroad business or in our journalistic 
dealing with its performance. In the lead- 
ing editorial herein we cease our period of 
patient silence at this abuse, and record a 
few observations of our own upon the 
behavior of “Traffic World” with respect 
to some of the points upon which it is so 
free with its criticism of others. 

£ 
NEW STREAMLINERS: The new 
Pullman equipment of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited of the New York Central 
and of the Broadway Limited and other 
trains of the Pennsylvania’s “Blue Ribbon 
Fleet” is described in an extended illus- 
trated article elsewhere in this issue. The 
installation of these new trains, and the 
reduction of the running time of the two 
famous New York-Chicago limiteds from 
16% hours to 16 hours, has been widely 
hailed in the press as making it now pos- 
sible to cross the continent in trains of 
entirely new, light-weight, streamlined 
construction. The new limiteds also rep- 
resent an innovation in that they are the 
first “all room” trains to be operated— 
and they embody the skill of industrial 
designers 
and other technicians. 

a 
G. M. HARRISON, ECONOMIST: 
The amiable head of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks in the June issue of his 
official publication attempts by an involved 
statistical analysis to prove that railway 
earnings have been exorbitant and wages 
inadequate. Such theorizings may assuage 
the pricking of Mr. Harrison’s conscience, 
but they do not explain away the fact that 
new investment money is not coming into 
the railroad business—and that it takes a 
constant inflow of new capital to maintain 


no less than that of engineers | 


railway employment. The inadequacy of 
railway earnings is not a partisan theory 
about which there may exist an honest 
difference of opinion, but a hard-boiled 
fact which threatens the well-being of the 
members of the clerks’ organization, as 
much as does that of railroad manage- 
ments, or of ourselves. If Mr. Harrison 
knows a way of reviving the attractiveness 
of the railways to investors, without which 
revival the railroad industry cannot endure, 
and of increasing railway employment, 
without reducing wage costs, he would 
confer a general public favor by making 
it known. 

2 
WHAT MAKES A SUPT.? Thorough 
professional knowledge, unrelenting energy, 
capacity for judging human nature, the 
ability to be a stern disciplinarian or a 
forbearing parent as occasion may require, 
combined with thorough integrity and hon- 
esty of character and the esteem of his 
subordinates—these are a few of the neces- 
sary qualities which a superintendent must 
have to be successful, so L. W. Baldwin 
told the convention of the superintendents 
at Chicago last week, reported elsewhere 
herein. “Others may sit in offices and 
business cars and plan, but the superin- 
tendent is the officer who must get the 
job done.” 
NEW HAVEN STYMIED?: The 
New Haven cannot be reorganized—and 
presumably no other bankrupt road can 
be organized either—with present uncer- 
tainty of earnings, if the I. C. C. adopts 
the recommendations of Examiner Wil- 
kinson. The present earnings and ex- 
penses of the road do not permit it to earn 
fixed charges under any of the proposed 
plans of reorganization, Mr. Wilkinson 
points out. Hence it is impractical to re- 
organize the property until it establishes 
its earnings and expenses on a more de- 
pendable basis. Also, the disposition to be 
made of the Old Colony would have a 
material effect on the reorganization, and 
no decision has been reached in this re- 
gard. 

* 
PENSION ERRORS: The Railway 
Retirement Board has secured a deficiency 
appropriation of $415,000 from Congress, 
Chairman Murray Latimer having ex- 
plained that the Board had found that the 
railroads have a lot more old heads eligible 
for pensions than anybody had suspected. 
So the Board needed some extra money 
to clean up the extraordinary beginning 
load of applications, hoping that by the 
end of the next fiscal year it may be oper- 
ating on a “normal case load” basis. 

& 
EASTERN FARES: The I. C. C. has 
listened to the plea of the Eastern roads 
for reopening the fare rise case, after 
having turned down their request for a 
boost from 2 cents to 2% cents by a 6-5 
vote. Hearings will be held on June 27 
hefore Division 7, Commissioners Aitche- 
son, Porter and Caskie. 
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CAR DISTRIBUTION: The work of 
the car distributor has been greatly com- 
plicated by the growing number of spe- 
cially equipped cars—and it is no longer 
satisfactory to handle this task in a hit or 
miss manner. Rather, its principles should 
be understood so that the job can be made 
a rather exact science, and distributors 
should be adequately trained for their jobs. 
Such was the recommendation of W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the A. A. R. car 
service division, to the convention of the 
Superintendents Association at Chicago 
last week, reported herein. 


KAYO FOR CO-ORDINATION: One 
pet theory for railroad salvation—that of 
large-scale mergers and the junking of 
competitive facilities—received a knockout 
blow this week at the hands of the I. C. C. 
when it disapproved the dismemberment of 
the M. & St. L. The commission based its 
adverse decision on the population which 
would be left without railroad service by 
the abandonment of 300 miles of line and 
the railroad employees who would lose 
their jobs—which is to say that a railroad 
is supposed to operate, not to make money 
for its owners, but in order to provide 
service for the public and jobs for em- 
ployees. Commissioner Meyer entered a 
hearty dissent, contending that the railroad 
industry needs large-scale “salvaging” op- 
erations, of which the M. & St. L. is only 
“one of many.” 
2 


BUSINESS TURNING UP?: Com- 
parisons of freight car loadings indicate 
that the “recession” has stopped and that 
general business is on the mend. This 
probability is discussed in an editorial 
herein which points out that the first evi- 
dence of the “recession” was given by car 
loadings in June last year, when they 
showed an increase of only 7 per cent over 
1936, whereas for the first five months of 
that year they had averaged almost 16 per 
cent above 1936. Loadings turned slightly 
upward in the first week of May this year 
and have been slowly making more than 
seasonal gains ever since. 
é 

TO SPITE THEIR FACE: One might 
think the railway labor leaders were the 
actual lawmakers in Congress—to read the 
accounts of the closing days of the session, 
and how no railway legislation could be 
passed because the labor executives op- 
posed it, even with the President favoring 
it. And they did not oppose the legisla- 
tion (easier loans to railroads) because it 
would have hurt their members. On the 
contrary, the legislation would have enabled 
the railroads to have re-hired some men 
now furloughed. But the union chiefs 
wanted to punish the railroads, and it mat- 
tered little to them that, in so doing, they 
also punished their own unemployed mem- 
bers. This is simply further evidence of 
the fact that the railroad unionist of junior 
seniority status might as well not belong 
to a union for all the good it does him. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the June 11 week 
revenue carloadings totaled 554 thousand, 
down 26 per cent from a year ago. 


SOUTHERN RATES: The fact that 
the South will now have to pay “North- 
ern” wages in its mills under the new 
wages and hours bill has led some of the 
section’s spokesmen in Washington to pre- 
dict that its battle for “comparable” freight 
rates will be renewed with additional vigor. 

a 
TARE WEIGHT UP: The railroads 
are hauling 50 per cent more dead weight 
in comparison to pay load now than they 
did in 1920. The ton-mileage of freight 
cars hauled is about 1% times the net load 
hauled. These and other instances of the 
problem of non-paying load on the rail- 
roads are discussed herein in a paper by 
A. F. Stuebing, who discloses a possible 
“way out” in the use of high-tensile steels. 

2 
BUSINESS UPTURN: Indications are 
that general business conditions began to 
improve early in May. The government’s 
new spending program is not yet under 
way, but soon will be. So, if business im- 
provement continues, the government will 
again be able falsely to take credit for 
originating an upturn just as it claimed 
unwarranted credit for that which took 
place from 1933 to 1937, but which actually 
began before the unfortunate Hoover re- 
gime expired. The leading editorial here- 
in points out that general business in the 
six weeks ended June 11 was worse than 
in the same period in 1933—and all the 
New Deal could think of as a remedy was 
the same type of “emergency” measures 
it enacted 5 years ago which have added 
20 billions to the national debt, and left 
us worse off than ever. 

® 
Ss. P. LOCOMOTIVES: The 14 
streamlined 4-8-4 locomotives which this 
company ordered late in 1937 (and which 
have a somewhat greater capacity and 
speed than the 6 of similar type ordered 
earlier in the year) are described in an 
illustrated article herein. 

@ 
COAL PRICES UP: While gross ton- 
mileage was down 23% per cent in April 
and passenger car-mileage was 4.7 per cent 
under last year, the railways’ fuel bill was 
down only a little more than 15 per cent 
under April, 1937. _ Reason: Coal prices 
per ton were up almost 6 per cent over 
last year. 

& 
AGAINST SIN: Like Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher who was “against sin,” without 
being very practical about how he was 
going to prevent it—our labor union 
friends are enormously exercised at the 
prospect of a wage reduction, but not very 
helpful in correcting the conditions which 
make a reduction necessary. For instance, 
our scholarly and soft-voiced contempor- 
ary, “Labor,” announces a mass meeting of 
railroad employees in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, against a wage reduc- 
tion, at which addresses will be delivered 


by several of labor’s political “yes men.” 
If such a meeting had been called in favor 
of the Pettengill bill or in behalf of tolls 
on New York’s waterways or against truck 
license reciprocity, it might have protected 
railroad revenues so that a wage reduction 
would not be needed. Like a lot of other 
people today, the labor boys are taking the 
easy and ineffective course of fighting 
symptoms instead of the disease itself. 
They are attacking a result, when, to be 
effective, they ought to be attacking causes. 

ea 
OVERHEARD: A trainman on an 
Eastern railroad explaining to a passenger : 
“The roads are trying for a %-cent in- 
crease in passenger rates so they won't 
have to give us a cut. They got a 5 per 
cent increase in freight rates which just 
matched the 5 per cent raise they gave us 
so that raise didn’t cost them anything. 
We aren’t getting too much, with families 
to raise and the cost of living like it is.” 
Is it any wonder that the public is so 
poorly informed about the railroad situa- 
tion when even railroad employees know 
so little about it? Or is it any wonder 
that employees, being so poorly informed, 
are putty in the hands of self-seeking labor 
politicians? And whose job is it to see 
that employees are correctly informed of 
railroad conditions—not only to explain 
them to the public, but to enable them to 
demand action in their own true interest 
by the railway unions? 

* 
BRIDGE FAILURE: The disastrous 
derailment at Custer Creek, Mont., of 
which an illustrated account is published 
herein, occurred at a bridge where never 
in 31 years had water ever reached the 
level attained at the time of this accident. 
Indeed, the stream is normally dry nine 
months out of the year, and a track walker 
reported it nearly so a short time before 
the bridge failed under the train. 

e 
HEADS THEY WIN: The railroads 
co-operated with the New Deal and organ- 
ized labor in their “mass purchasing 
power” fallacy by restoring wage cuts and 
increasing wages when they could not af- 
ford to do so—and this spring, with the 
railroad situation fhe most desperate in 
history, how has organized labor and the 
New Deal reciprocated? The discussion 
of this question is the principal theme of 
the leading editorial herein, which reaches 
the conclusion that railway management 
cannot risk listening to any further siren 
voices of the government or the labor 
organizations, deflecting it from its stern 
duty to enforce the announced wage re- 
duction. 

B 
WAGE PARLEY: The railway man- 
agements’ conference committee has asked 
the union leaders to meet with it in Chi- 
cago on June 28 to discuss the proposed 
15 per cent wage reduction—and as this 
issue of Railway Age went to press the 
labor executives were meeting in Wash- 
ington to decide what their answer would 
be. 
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SPECIAL SESSION?: Whether it 
may be advisable to call a special session 
of Congress to deal with a railroad crisis 
was one of the questions discussed by some 
of the more serious-minded legislators 
after Congress adjourned last week. This 
and other “wind up” developments of the 
late lamented Congress are analyzed by 
our Washington editor elsewhere herein. 

€ 
NO FIXED INTEREST: A final plan 
of reorganization for the Spokane Inter- 
national has been approved unanimously 
by the I. C. C. which bars entirely any 
fixed interest obligations—new capital to 
be entirely in contingent interest obliga- 
tions and stock, and wiping out the pres- 
ent stockholders (principally the C. P. R.) 
altogether. A compulsory sinking fund 
and a capital fund must be set up out of 
earnings—and to this latter three of the 
commissioners vigorously objected. 

€ 
PRIVATE RRs. AND F. D. R.: Pri- 
vate ownership of the railroads and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are almost equally popular 
with the people of the United States, ac- 
cording to a poll of public opinion released 
this week by “Fortune.” The President 
has the edge slightly though, his favorable 
vote being 54.8 per cent of the total, while 
private ownership’s percentage was 52.8. 
The latter figure represents a gain from 
the 51.8 per cent recorded in favor of pri- 
vate ownership two years ago—and of 
those who did not vote for privately owned 
railroads, less than 26 per cent were down- 
right government ownership addicts, the 
remainder being in the “don’t know” 
category. 

€ 
UNEMPLOYMENT: The railroad em- 
ployees’ unemployment compensation in- 
surance bill—which President Roosevelt 
has not yet signed as we go to press—is 
analyzed in an article in the news section 
herein. Benefit payments up to $240 a 
year are available to some employees under 
the bill’s provisions. 

& 
PROBERS: Chairman Lea of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce has 
appointed a sub-committee to study needed 
transport legislation as follows: Crosser 
(Ohio); Martin (Colo.); Cole (Md.); 
Boren (Okla.); Mapes (Mich.) ; Wads- 
worth (N. Y.). The Senate may also 
have a similar sub-committee. 

£ 


EASTMAN WAGS FINGER: A 
friendly admonitory finger was shaken by 
Commissioner Eastman at railway labor 
and other “put-them-through-the-wringer” 
advocates in an address at the Harvard 
Business School last week, from which 
excerpts are published on the editorial 
pages herein. Present policies toward the 
railroads and “customs” on the railroads, 
he declared, are harming railroad labor— 
and revision is needed in order to make the 
railroads a thriving industry once more, 
and hence one offering more attractive 
employment opportunities. 
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THE IDEAL TRUCK FOR 
MODERN FREIGHT CARS 
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HE outstanding characteristics developed by National and 
incorporated in the Type B Spring-Plankless Truck have 
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proven the best for seven years, placing it in the lead as the 


ideal money saving truck for modern equipment. 


lts basic simplicity of design, founded on the elimination 
of the spring plank and arrangement of the springs has 


produced a truck that provides for the quickest wheel _— 
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changes, is flexible and self-squaring, easy riding, and less 


costly to maintain. 


Provide your cars with National Type B Spring-Plankless 
Trucks and benefit by 


their exclusive features. 


Complies with all A. A. R. requirements 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Soles Offices: New York, Philadelphia, "Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III 
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Canadian Representatives: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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INLAND 4-WAY 
FLOOR PLATE 


—Als oO K eep F l oor Mainten ance Cos ts Safe traction for foot or wheel in all directions, 
comfortable to walk upon and easily kept clean. 


Low for Many Years to Come 


Wherever people walk or work, slipping and falling accidents are 
a dangerous hazard. 

One fourth of all the fatal accidents in 1935 was due to falls, ex- 
ceeded only by motor vehicle accidents. One fourth of industry’s 
accident compensation goes for falls! 

Ever faster movements of people through passenger facilities and of 
freight through the loading and handling facilities of the railroads, 
require safer footing for customers and for workers. 

INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE is now being adopted by leading 
railroads because (1) it provides safe traction for foot or wheel in all 
directions, (2) withstands years of hard wear with- 
out repair costs, (3) is easily kept clean and 
drains quickly, and (4) makes an attractive, con- 
tinuous floor pattern. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


It illustrates the reasons why INLAND 4-WAY : 
FLOOR PLATE is better suited to railroad use en 4-W ay matching makes an attractive floor of unbroken 
than any other flooring material = pattern, which can be easily laid without waste. 
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Bevel Gear 


Double Reduction 
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2-Speed Double Reduction 


for ONE rear axle. . 


You are the best judge of the hauling re- 
quirements in your own business. You 
know the type of truck, the importance of 
low operating costs, the value of depend- 
able service and the performance standards 
required. But when it comes to selecting a 
rear axle to fit your hauling job exactly, 
then your truck dealer can perform an im- 
portant service for you. If he handles trucks 
equipped with the new Timken 3 for 1 
Axle Housing, he can give you without 
delay or compromise the type of final drive 
to meet your needs exactly. For this new 
Timken Axle takes any one of 3 final drives 


—The Bevel Gear for speed, pick-up and 
. The Double 
Reduction Drive for more pulling power 
in mud, sand, gravel, and the like... The 
2-Speed Double Reduction Drive which 
gives a combination of the speed and econ- 


economy in city service. . 


omy of the bevel gear plus the pulling 
ability of the double reduction drive in a 
2-speed final drive. In the purchase of 
new truck equipment, if you want to 
insure your trucks operating in the econ- 
omy zone, ask about the axles, too. And, 
specify Timken—‘‘the accepted standard.” 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION - OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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THE MODERN 
LOCOMOTIVE WHEEL — 


SINGLE DISC construction. Arched 
web, Triangular rim and hub sections. 


ALLOY STEEL. “SSWi 1°” Double Anchor 
high tensile. 


This combination of design and material, with the most 
modern methods, produces Strength, Rigidity, Light 
Weight and True Rotundity through- 
out a long life. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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@ Slabs placed, ready for 8 inches of ballast. Sub-ballast 
concrete slabs now carry 4,625 ft. of Missouri Pacific track 
on the second-heaviest traveled section of the system. 


@ Slabs on slope of bank quickly hoisted and set by crane 
—2 to 3 minutes per slab. 


@ Slide it up to the rail, unhook the cables, re-hook and 
move to final position. Simple . . . and speedy. 





After 2 winters’ experience with 


CONCRETE SUPPORTED TRACK 


Missouri Pacific installs 2025 ft. 
more in record time 


2600 ft. of concrete sub-ballast slab—installed in No- 
vember, 1936, over a bad section of subgrade near Jones 
Ridge, [llinois—has given this service record through 
two winters: 

Maintenance cost—$50 to $60. 

Condition—excellent; no evidence of displacement 
of slabs. 

As a result, the Missouri Pacific has installed another 
2025 ft. of concrete track support. The job took only a 
few working days—101 slabs or 909 feet placed in a sin- 
gle day of 4 actual working hours! 

Concrete Supported Track can help you lick high 
maintenance costs at bad spots. It absorbs and dis- 
tributes loads over wider areas ... gives uniform sup- 
port at all seasons over practically all soils .. . resists 
frost damage and the pumping action of successively 
loaded ties . . . simplifies drainage problems. 


Write for technical booklet, “‘Concrete Supported 
Railway Track.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A6-26, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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bor the sinews of fast motive power 
MAYARI ENGINE-BOLT STEEL 


Both the swift streamlined engines of today and con- 
ventional motive power operated at higher speeds than 
were contemplated by the designer, need rugged steel 
for bolts, pins and other parts that take the rack and 
wear that go with increased speeds. 

Mayari Engine-Bolt Steel has the qualities needed for 
these parts. It is adequately strong, extremely ductile 
and fatigue-resisting—and—it is less expensive than 
materials heretofore in general use. This one steel 
serves, not only for bolts and studs, but for carburized 
pins, motion work, truss rods—for practically every 
locomotive part made from steel bar stock. 


You don’t have to heat treat bolts 
Mayari Engine-Bolt Steel for bolts and studs may be 





heat-treated or may be used in the condition as rolled. 
Untreated, it develops the following physical properties: 
tensile strength—60,000 to 80,000 Ibs. per sq. in.; yield 
point—40,000 to 60,000 lbs. per sq. in.; elongation, 25 
to 35 per cent; reduction, 50 to 65 per cent. The nickel 
component in Mayari Engine-Bolt Steel gives high shock 
and fatigue resistance, keeps stretch at a minimum. 


Pins case-harden excellently 


Mayari is ideal for case-hardening. It develops a tough, 
fine-grained core to resist shock; a hard, fine-grained 
case to resist wear. By using Mayari Engine-Bolt Steel 
you cut steel inventories to a minimum. It’s a tried-and- 
proved steel, one that will meet all requirements 
economically. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY. 
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Valuable Books for Your Library 





Trains, Tracks and Travel 
By T. W. VAN METRE 
Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


The new edition of this popular book 
on railroads describes latest practice. 
There is a complete new chapter on 
streamlined trains and additions to 
others covering the new developments 
in air brakes, air conditioning of 
passenger cars and in high-speed 
Diesel and _ electric locomotives. 
Among the numerous new illustra- 
tions are shown the new streamlined 
trains. This is an excellent book for 
a boy who wants to know more about 
railroads and for the average reader. 


Contents 


Our Steam Railroads—The Railroad Track—The Steam 
Locomotive—Electric Locomotives; Gasoline and Oil Mo- 
tors—Freight Cars—Passenger Train Cars—Tomorrow’s 
Trains Become Today’s—Passenger Stations and Termi- 
nals—The Operation of Trains. 

1936. 4th. 312 pages, 276 illus. 7 x 9% in., cloth, $3.00 





Railroad Mergers 
By JOHN WILL CHAPMAN 


Member of Investment Staff, United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Formerly Statistical and Security 
Analyst for the Standard Statistics Company 


This book deals with the causes, methods of affecting and 
results of railroad mergers. It is packed with facts of 
value to anyone concerned in any way with changes to be 
affected through mergers of American railroads into large 
systems. Dealers in railroad securities will find it serv- 
iceable as a reference book on subjects of vital interest 
in their business. Bond owners will be particularly inter- 
ested in the discussion of credit factors. 


1934. 169 pages, 25 maps, 6 x 9 inches, cloth, $3.00 


SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPO 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send prepaid for ten days’ free examination 
the books checked below. If satisfactory | = of --+ 


the list price. Otherwise | will return 
without obligation. 


( ) Trains, Tracks and Travel ( ) Regulation of Railroad Finance 
( ) Railroad Mergers ( ) When Railroads Were New 
( ) Who's Who in Railroading ( ) Transportation Glossary 
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Regulation of Railroad Finance 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK, Ph. D., FRANK T. 
HYPPS, Ph. D., and JAMES M. HERRING, Ph. D., 
W. harton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The regulation of the financial affairs 
of railroads by the Federal govern- 
ment through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the Transportation 
Act of 1920, is herein clearly ex- 
plained. Various tests applied by the 
Commission in determining the ele- 
ments of public interest to which the 
statute usually refers are traced, to- 
gether with the nature and reasons 
for the Commission’s action. 





237 pages, tables, index, 6 x 9 inches, 
cloth, $3.50 


When Railroads Were New 
By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


A fascinating human interest story of the early Ameri- 
can and Canadian railroads and of the men who built and 
ran them. The author, an old railroad man, tells of the 
beginnings of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the New York Central, the first Pacific rail- 
road, the Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, the Canadian Pacific 
and other lines. It is illustrated with reproduction of 
wood cuts of early locomotives and railroad scenes. 

4th (Centenary). 338 pages, 17 illustrations, 
6 x 9 inches, cloth. $2.50 


Who’s Who in Railroading 


The 9th Edition of what was formerly the “Biographi- 
cal Directory of Railway Officials of America” is based 
upon a complete resurvey of the field by means of original 
questionnaires. Biographical sketches of some 4,000 rail- 
road officials, equipment manufacturers, economists, mem- 
bers of regulatory commissions and others whose work is 
directly connected with the railroad industry of North 
America are presented. The descriptions of these leaders 
of the rail industry include personal information, such as 
their family connections and social, religious and political 
affiliations, as well as a complete outline of their profes- 
sional careers. 

579 pages, 6 x 9 x 1% inches, cloth. $3.00 


Transportation Glossary 
By H. G. BRADY 


Technical and semi-technical terms, 
phrases and expressions in more com- 
mon use in railway, highway, air and 
marine transportation, and in port 
traffic are concisely defined in this 
handy reference book. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries, thesauri and law book 
sources furnish little information on 
transportation terms and this book fills 
a long felt need. It is printed in large 
clear type and cross references facili- 
“me quick tracing of desired informa- 


119 pages, 5 ~ 7 inches, flexible. $1.00 
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CUT YOUR DAMAGE CLAIM 


stl 


Here’s the Proof: 


Several thousand cars lined with Douglas 
Fir Plywood have been in continuous oper- 
ation on major railroads for two years, with 
these results: 


LADINGS ARRIVE CLEANER 
SWEATING IS ELIMINATED 


SHIPMENTS ARE PROTECTED BY 
CONTINUOUS FLAT SURFACES 


SHIPPERS PREFER T0 LOAD GOODS 
IN PLYWOOD LINED CARS 


When you line a car with Douglas 
Fir Plywood you substantially reduce 
its dead weight and at the same time 
increase its strength and rigidity. “Stan- 
dard Panel Sound, 2 Sides” is the Ply- 
wood grade recommended for lining 
cars. Check up today on the improved 
service and savings possible with 


Douglas Fir Plywood. 


INFORMATION 

A well-equipped Technical Div- 
ision offers cooperation in adapt- 
ing Douglas Fir Plywood to rail- 
road uses, and recommending 
the proper types and grades to 
produce the utmost serviceability 
and economy. For technical data 
and handbooks write: 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma Building - Tacoma, Washington 


Top 
Note the smooth, dirt-proof 
interior of this standard 50’-6” 
box car lined with Douglas Fir 
Plywood. Large panels minimize 
labor application costs. 
Center 
In this baggage car Douglas 
Fir Plywood again co siaiiaien its 
advantages of light weight, unus- 
ual strength and smooth finish, 
and makes an attractive, neat job. 
Lower 
Douglas Fir Plywood panels 
give light weight strength to the 
interior finish of this passenger 
car. Dead weight reduction means 
reduced operating costs. 
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GOODRICH SERVICE 


STARTS ON THE NORFOLK SOUTHERN 


Supplementing rail travel with 
highway bus service—rail ship- 
ping with pick-up and delivery 
service — Norfolk Southern 
gains extra business, provides 
better service for their shippers 
and passengers. 

That’s where Goodrich steps in. 
Like many another railroad, 
Norfolk Southern finds that 
Goodrich Silvertowns 
their demands with fullest sat- 


meet 
isfaction. Mileage average is 
high. Schedule-disrupting road 
delays from tire failures are 


almost unknown. 





SILVERTOWNS RUN COOLER 


Goodrich Triple Protected Sil- 
vertowns are built with a revo- 
lutionary new invention—Hi- 
Flex Cord. This amazing cord 
is smaller— more compact — 
more elastic. It retains its 
“spring” over endless miles of 
grueling service. 

Just think what this means! 
Silvertowns do not “grow”— 
become flabby. They do not 
get dangerously hot. They run 
COOLER—safer. Last longer. 
Yet they cost you not one cent 
more! 





SPECIFY THESE 


Only Goodrich uses Hi-Flex 

Cord. Only Goodrich provides 

this Triple Protection for your 

greater safety—and savings: 

1. PLYFLEX—a tough outer 
ply which distributes 
stresses throughout the tire 
and prevents local weak- 
ness. 

2. PLY-LOCK—a new method 
of locking the plies about 
the beads, anchoring them 
in place. 

3. HI-FLEX CORD — full- 
floated in live rubber— 
cord that retains its 
strength and protects the 
tire against getting danger- 
ously hot. 


LK.S 
208k Wan 


GOODRICH SUPPLIES 
MANY RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Goodrich service to railroads 
doesn’t end with tires for 
trucks and buses. For years 
this company has been recog- 
nized as the leading supplier of 
solid and pneumatic tires for 
tractors and trailers. Goodrich 
builds special highway and rail 
tires for auto-rail units. There 
are also tires for platform 
trucks, hand trucks and wheel- 
barrows. 


Call in the Goodrich man. 
You’ll find him helpful always. 
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NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Cyclone Front Ends 


Twelve mountain type locomotives of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway are equipped with 
Cyclone Front Ends. During January this 
year, one of these locomotives made a record 
of 20,049 miles hauling the ‘Orange 
Blossom Special.’ 


%* Prevent the emission of live sparks from the stack, without the use of netting or 


perforated plate. 









For Perfect Drafting of Locomotives 


Removal of netting obstructions from the 
smoke box and freeing of the gas passages 
make possible the following results: 


* Increased nozzle fip area 
12% to 15%. 


* Reduced back pressure 
25% to 40%. 


* Improved engine efficiency. 


* Fuel Saving. Elimination 
of steam failures caused by 
stopped up netifing. 


* Reduced fronf end inspection 
and maintenance costs. 


_ Nearly 1,000 Locomotives Have Been 
Equipped with Cyclone Front Ends 
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179 YEARS 
EXTRA FLUE SERVICE 


in less than 5§ years’ time 
to One Dearborn Railroad User 
FLUE EXTENSIONS GRANTED 











LOCOMOTIVE 1934 
TYPE 1935 


1938 


1936 1937 (5 months) 





PACIFIC 6 
MOUNTAIN 4 
MIKADO 11 
CENTRAL 1 
SWITCHER ai 


49 


27 
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10 10 
4 2 
34 12 
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Using Dearborn Scientific Feed Water Treatment 
one railroad has been granted 179 flue extensions 
since 1933. 

This very substantial saving is only one among the 
numerous economies made possible by the use of 
Dearborn Methods in elimination of foaming, scale 
formation, pitting and corrosion. 


< 


Dé £4. ab; C11 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Dearborn offers a complete service combining lab- 
oratory, engineering and field service departments, 
correctly formulated water treating chemicals, and 
treating plant equipment to meet all conditions. 
Exclusive Dearborn locomotive equipment provides 
for scientific, automatic blow-down control. 

For half a century, Dearborn has led the way in 
increased economies and sustained results. 


> > > 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


807-815 Mateo Street 
LOS ANGELES 


205 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


2454 Dundas Street, West 
TORONTO 
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The water vapor that penetrates the walls of re- 
frigerator cars and air-conditioned passenger 
equipment is just as expensive as a cloud burst 
that washes out a mile of track. 

Maintenance and repair crews constantly see 
the damage that water vapor does. They see in- 
sulating materials soaked with moisture after a 
few years of service. They see wooden framing 
and sheathing rotted and steel rusted by constant 
contact with moisture-absorbent insulations. 

Sharp is the contrast to these conditions when 
they open up cars equipped with Dry-Zero In- 
sulation. For Dry-Zero, as its name implies, re- 


pels moisture. Its fibers neither soak up water in 


DRY-§Z2ERO 


RAILROAD DIVISION 


RAILWAY AGE 


CLOSE-UP 
OFA 
CLOUD BURST 


A sequence of photos showing how 


a rain drop begins its fall to earth 





themselves nor do they draw and hold moisture 


by capillary attraction. 


The value of these qualities is revealed when 
old cars are sent to the shops for rebuilding. Re- 
cently a leading refrigerator car line opened a 


12-year-old car. The crew found the Dry-Zero 
Insulation in such excellent condition that the 
Blanket was reinstalled in the rebuilt car. 

In view of these things, it is no surprise that 
Dry-Zero Insulation is the material most widely 
used in new refrigerator cars and light-weight 


passenger equipment. 


CORPORATION 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 













Youngstown’s Tie Plates and Spikes are 
an integral part of her well ballasted 
roadbed. But Chessie does other work 
besides hauling tired business men -- all 
sleeping like kittens. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway is the 
originating road for more bituminous coal 
than any other railroad -- more than one 
million cars were loaded in 1936. And 
with a good roadbed, that coal “sleeps 
like a kitten”, too -- arrives with less fines 
in the hoppers -- brings a better price. 





Also for the transportation field-- Youngs- 
town’s Yoloy high tensile steel is a prov- 
en product assuring weight reductions 
of 25% to 35% and an increase of 10% 
in strength. Write for Bulletin showing 
how Yoloy can increase your pay loads 
and decrease your costs. 

























NO WONDER CHESSIE SLEEPS LIKE A KITTEN 


Youngstown’s Tie Plates and Spikes are 
good investments. Equally well suited 
to the hammering of high speed passen- 
ger service or the brute strength require- 
ments of heavy freights; they are pro- 
duced with highly accurate rolls from 
steel as carefully chosen as the finest in 
our mills. 


Specify Youngstown Tie Plates and 
Spikes and you can feel certain that 
trouble and expense on this important 
part of your roadbed are ended for years. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
General Offices - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Tie Plates and Spikes - Sheets - Plates - Conduit 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Tin Plate - Bars 
Rods - Wire - Nails - Unions 
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Compare your present switching costs with EMC Diesel operation. You will find your q 
hourly fuel costs greater by as much as 400 per cent, maintenance and roundhouse ex- | 
pense greater by 100 and 200 per cent respectively—and as far as water is concerned, this | 
item (costing American railroads over $3,000,000.00 annually) can be deducted entirely. | 


When you consider the magnitude of switching costs, up to 400 per cent is much too @ 
high a premium to pay at any time—especially now when business is bad. There's no | 
-—a==a=a reason why you should be without EMC Diesels—because they will normally pay for | 

themselves out of savings within five years. 


9 =ELectrRO-MortivE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS L MANGE, ILLINOIS. UL. Ss. A. 
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AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 








IMPROVES OPERATION) 


PPLICATION of HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional Pack- 


ing assures maximum cylinder horsepower and longer 
service between renewals. 
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Steam can not leak by the valves or pistons without doing its 
share of work. Every locomotive equipped handles its trains 
better and consumes less fuel. 
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The design of Duplex Packing assures maximum wear without 
breakage. This feature plus the long service life of HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON produce big savings in valve © 


and cylinder maintenance costs. 
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ASI: 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr / \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass, 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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